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Potes. 
A FRENCH MYSTIFICATION. 
According to my promise I now give to your 
readers a detailed account of Messrs. Delagrave’s 
literary—say mystification. 
In the year 1810 M. Michaud, who was 
“libraire ” and also “ imprimeur de l’empereur,” 


had the idea to publish—in association with a | 


number of savants and literary men—a new bio- 
graphical dictionary. 
1810 the first volume made its appearance. 


the zeal of the publisher, and notwithstanding all 


political complications, uninterruptedly continued | 


and completed in the year 1828 by the issue of 
the fifty-second volume. 

Michaud edited in 1833-1833 a sequel to the 
Biographia styled “ partie mythologique,” which 
was composed of three volumes, and formed the 
commencement of a supplement. This supplement 
was really undertaken, and in 1853 it had reached 
the ei rhty-third volume (of the whole collection) 
when Michaud died. Two more volumes, which 
most likely were prepared under his superintend- 
ence, appeared after 1853. Then all was finished. 
If I mistake not, the supplement did not go 
beyond the letter V. 

Meanwhile the house of Thoisnier-Desplaces 
had resolved on offering to the public—according 
to the universal wish—an entirely new edition of 

. 


| in 1842, the last in 1865. 
| was completed. Both papers and reviews of Paris 


| lishers, &c. 


| Michaud’s Biographie universelic, This republi- 
| cation was to include the original text of the 
| Biographie, and also the articles of the supple- 
ment; moreover, all the lives of eminent men 
who had ceased to live since the appearance of 
the two works. The first volume was published 
So the new edition 


were radiant when the last stone was laid, and 
could not find terms beautiful enough for the 
zeal, for the perseverance of the editors, the pub- 
In fact, one had then a work of high 
scientific value. The only thing worth objecting 
against it was that the first volumes were com- 


| pletely antiquated in consequence of the issue 


having lasted too long. The price was besides 
something monstrous. While the closely printed 
volumes of the excellent Nouvelle Biographie gé- 
nérale (at Didot’s) only cost four francs, one had 
to pay for each volume of Michaud’s new edition, 
as edited by Thoisnier-Desplaces, three times as 
much, therefore twelve francs. The number of 
volumes in this new issue is forty-five ; accord- 
ingly the original cost price for the whole work 
amounted to the handsome total of 540 francs. 

| Often already I had thought by myself that a new 
edition with the necessary emendations and, above 

| all, diminution of price would not be such a very 
bad bargain. I was accordingly delightfully sur- 
prised by an announcement of Messrs. Ch. Dela- 

| grave & C'*, “ Libraires-éditeurs,” from the “ Rue 
des Ecoles” in Paris, in the number for February 
19 of the “ Feuilleton ” to the Journal de I Impri- 
merie et de la Librairie, in which announcement 
these publishers published the happy tidings that 
they were about to issue— 


“Une nouvelle édition de la Biographie universelle 


-. | Michaud, refondue en 45 volumes, grand in-8, chacun 
rhe plan matured, and in 


The | 
publication, which from the commencement as- | 
sumed the most colossal dimensiuns, was then, by | 


denviron 700 pages, corrigée et complétée d’environ 
20,000 articles nouveaux. .... . Il paraitra un volume 
par mois, Prix du volume: 8 fr. 50 c.” 

Here, in fact, the object of my dreams was 
realised. It did not occur to me to doubt of this 
compilation of recommendations. I was convinced 
that Messrs. Delagrave & Co. had bought the copy- 
right from the “veuve” Desplaces, and that they 
now waited to commence a bond fide “new” edi- 
tion at reduced prices. The house had been ever 
recommended to me as honest and trustworthy, 
and the last doubt which could possibly remain 
was removed by thiscommunication: “ L’ouvrage 
est déja tout entier, composé et cliché, prét par 
conséquent pour Uimpression.” Who on earth could 
learn anything else from this announcement, but 
that the new publishers had altered, remodelled, 
and perfected the text in taking good care that 
the whole reorganisation was ready in one and the 
same moment ? 

I bought the first two volumes, and for my seven- 
teen francs—which are now lost for ever and ever— 
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I have at least the Schadenfreude to denounce the 
mystification. All the hubbub about “ nouvelle 
édition,” about “corrigée et complétée,” about 
“ prét pour l’impression,” &c., is deceitful, to use 
a mild term. The “nouvelle édition” of Messrs. 
Delagrave & C** is nothing more nor less than the 
“ nouvelle édition ” which, in 1842—consequently 
twenty-eight years ago—was announced as suc 

by the house of Thoisnier-Desplaces. Messrs. De- 
lagrave & Co. have added absolutely nothing to 
the publication of the last-named gentleman. The 
signs of punctuation have remained intact, the 
typographical errors likewise. The inner title- 
page and the cover, these are the only new things 
in the “new edition.” Even on the outer title- 
page these — from the “ Rue des Ecoles” 
want to explain to the reader, with really astonish- 
ing and hopeless pertinacity, that white must be 
called black after all. How do they manage this? 
Well, in the “sous-titre”’ of the edition of Thois- 
nier-Desplaces, one could read the words: “ Nou- 
velle édition, revue, corrigée et considérablement 
augmentée d’articles omis ou nouveaux.” In re- 
printing this without alteration, the publishing 
house of Delagrave would have rendered them- 
selves guilty of gross misrepresentation. Yet this 
simple reproduction, however offensive it would 


be in itself, was not sufficient to the school-street | 


gentlemen. They resolved on introducing between 
the words “corrigée” and “ considérablement 
augmentée ” the fallacious (to say the least of it) 
“ continuée jusqu’a nos jours,” while, in forgetting 
to print 1870 underneath the name of the publishers, 
they gave to “nos jours” the passport for eternity. 
A more curious and scandalous mystification has 
seldom occurred before. My article is long enough 
already. In order, however, to give you and your 
readers a few samples of what I here advance, so 
that no one can accuse me of superficialness, I shall 
now give some specimens which will go so far as 
to prove that the “new” edition of Delagrave is 
perfectly a la hauteur of its epoch—viz. 1842. Such 
names as Arago, Achard, &c. are of course not 
found in it; but here the omissions may be the 
result of a deplorable neglect, which neglect un- 
fortunately extends to all men of some eminence 
who had the misfortune of dying after the year 
1842. 

The following, on the contrary, is rather per- 
plexing, and not so easy to explain. In the 
article on André-Marie Ampére (died 1836) we 
are agreeably surprised in learning from a note 
that this “article se compose d’extraits presque 
textuels de l’éloge, encore inédit . . . . par M. F. 
Arago.” Oneis always hearing something new in 
this great century. I thought, most ignorantly 
no doubt, that this inedited é/oge appeared already 
some years ago, and formed part, for instance, of 
Arago’s works published in Paris during 1854- 
1862, At'the end of this biography, in the biblio- 














graphy of Ampére’s productions, we see, to our 
intense regret, that the second volume of his ex- 
cellent Essai sur la Philosophie has not been printed 
as yet. How much better does not the author of 
this life know things than the bibliographers who 
told me that the second volume spoken of was 
issued first in 1843, and afterwards once more in 
1857. Wego further. Let us state, en passant, 
that the son of André-Marie—viz. the well-known 
Jean-Jacques Ampére (died 1864) has also been 
forgotten by the publishers. In an article on 
Antonelli (Léonard) the readers are advised to 
consult the fifth volume of the “ précieuse collec- 
tion” récemment published under the title of 
“‘ Mémoires tirés des papiers d’un homme d’Etat.” 
These mémoires were recently printed in 1831-1837, 
In the Life of Christian August of Augustenburg 
(1768-1810) it is said that his successor to the 
throne was Bernadotte, aujourd'hui (1870) roi! 
&e. &e., ad nauseam. 

I could cite a great many specimens of the same 
quality, but I deem those given a sufficient guaran- 
tee for my assertions. H, Trepemay, 

Amsterdam. 


SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS AT ROME. 


Names and dates on sepulchral inscriptions to 
natives of Great Britain, which existed in the 
churches in Rome previous to its occupation by 
the French in 1798, when many of them were 
destroyed, taken from copies of the inscriptions in 
the possession of Dr. Wiseman, Principal of the 
English College in 1836 :— 

R* Hason, Presbyter. 1446. 

*N* Saxtonus, Theol. Bac. Dioc. Ebor. 1452. 

Mr’ Tho* Purveour, S.T.P. 1469. 

*R. Pr Joannes Shirwood, Eps. Dunelm, 1493. 

*R, P. Guil. Shirwood, Decanus de Acland, Dunelm, 
1497. 

Joan. Gilio, Lucen, Wigorn Epd, LL.D. Henrici VII. 
apud Pont. Orator. 1498. (Joannes de Libiis, see Fuller's 
Church History, under year 1489.) 

Thomas Knyght, Sacriste Eccl. Cath. Wynton. 1499. 

R. P, Thomas Cobold, LL.D. Norwicen. 1503. 

Edward Scot, London, Gubernator Hospitalis. 1504. 

John Gam, Sacerdos. 1507. 

Thomas Wythy. 1508. 

*Xpher. Archiep. Ebor. Cardin. Angliw. 1514. 

W®™ Bacheler, Prior Domus Carmel. London, 1515. 

D. T. Colman. 1517, 

J° Weddisburi, Prioris de Worcestur. 1518. 

Thomas Morton. 

Henry Story, Ptr. 1519. 

J»° Clerk, Bathon. Epo. 1524. 

Francis More. 1525. (‘‘ George Morus,” his only son.) 

Andrew Aiton (Scotus). 1528. 

Margary Kibli. 1548. 

George White. 1555. 

J° Seton, Pr°. 1567. 

Tho* Kyrton. 1571. 

Edmund Daniel, Pre Heref. Eccl. Cath, Decan. 1576. 





* The inscriptions on the monuments of these persons 
are given in Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 
v. 87. 
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Guliel. Grescopo, Ptr. 1580. 

Nicl* Morton, Pbr. 1587. (“ Robert Morton, nepos.”) 

W™ Alan, Lancastriensis. 1594. (Cardinal, “Gabriel 
Alan, frater; Tho* Heschetus, sororis filius.”) 

Owen Lewis (“ Audoenus Luduvicas ”), Cambro Brit. 
Professor Oxonie. 1595. 

Tho* Throcmorton, Vigorniensi, Joannis Throcmorton, 
Eq. Aur. filius. 1595. 

Gabriel Alan. 1597. (Thomas Alan, nephew.) 

Richard Haddoc, 1605. 

Robert Person, Somerset. 1610. 

Hugh Owen, Camb. Brit. Caernarvon. 1618. (“ Caro- 
lus Guineus, ex sorore nepos.”’) 

Roger Baines, Dioc. Covent. 1623. 

Catherine Weston, Comitis Portlandiz, fil. wife of Ric* 
White. 1645. 

John Wilfridus. 1659. 

Thomas Gage, Bart. Sussex. 1660. (John Gage his 


Bon. j 

W™ Hart, Lancastr. Prd. 1660. 

John Simons, Georgii Eq. Aurat. et Margarite de 
Baronibus Molineux, filius. 1669. 

R4 Walmesley, son of R* Walmesley de Dunkenhall, 
Lancaster, and of Maria, daughter and heir of Bartholo- 
mew Fromund of Cheame, Surry. 1680. 

*Franciscus Fenwick. 1694. 

Thomas Pordage, Eqt of Kent. 1699. 

Sir Thomas Dereham of Dereham, 1739. 

D.O.M. 

Thoma Dereham de Dereham, Magne Britannie Ba- 
ronettus, Ob verx religionis amorem, Patria ad Catho- 
licos profugus, Famili sue postremus, a nuptiis absti- 
nuit, ne fides in Deum ac legitimum Regem, sancte ab 
ipso servata, posteris in discrimen veniret, Hanc -pie- 
tatis sux constantiam, sepulcrali lapide testatam voluit. 
Obiit vu Febt' A, S. mpccxxxrx. Vixit an. L1x. menses 
x. dies — 

R. D. Bernardus Withie. 1743. 

Joannes Atkinson. 1751. 

Martha Swinburne, daughter of Henry and M. Swin- 
burne of Capheaton, Northumberland. 1778. 

[Most of the above were in the English College, but 
few of them remained in 1836 when I made these notes. 

W. C. TREVELYAN. | 


In the cloister of the church of St. Gregorio :— 

Sir Robert Pecham. 1569. 

Sir Edward Carne. 1611. 

In the church of 8. Maria sopra Minerva:— 

Philip Thomas Howard (Cardinal). 1694. 

In the Pantheon :— 

Jacobus Albanus Ghibbesius, Doct Oxon. 1677. (“ Be- 
aedictus Ghibbesius heres.”’) 

In 8. Quirico :— 

W™ Smith, 1776. 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 


FRAGMENT OF SONG: AUTHOR WANTED. 


“When clouds in skies do come together, 
To hide the brightness of the sun, 
There will surely be some pleasant weather 
When a’ their storms are past and gone! ” 


Burns, in his early scrap book, remarks regarding 
the above :— 


“There is a fragment in imitation of an old Scotch 





song, well known among the country ingle-sidts. I 


cannot tell the name either of the song or the tune; but 
they are in fine unison with one another. I shall here 
set down one verse of the piece, both to mark the song 
and tune I mean, and likewise as a debt 1 owe to the 
author, as the repeating of that verse has lighted up my 
flame a thousand times.” 

Cromek, in his Reliques of Burns, 1808, was the 
first to publish the above, and instead of the word 
“sun” in the second line, he by mistake printed 
“weather,” an error which has been repeated by 
every editor to the present day. 

The poet’s imitations of the above fragment 
are numerous; among others, I note the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Though stars in skies may disappear, 
And angry tempests gather, 
The happy hour may soon be near 
That brings us pleasant weather. 
“The weary night o’ care and grief 
May hae a joyfu’ morrow, 
And dawning day will bring relief 
For a’ our night 0’ sorrow !” 

These verses form part of a song written in 
1791, and we have a counterpart to it in a verse 
sent to his friend Robert Ainslie in a letter dated 
July 23, 1787. “In short,” he writes, “I have 
set you down as the staff of my old age, when 
the whole list of my friends will, after a decent 
share of pity, forget me :— 

“Though in the morn comes sturt and strife, 
Yet joy may come at noon ; 
And I hope to lead a merry, merry life 
When a’ thir days are done!” 

But the most interesting of these zmitations is 
the following song, which he tells us he composed 
at the age of seventeen, at which early period, as 
indeed at intervals throughout life thereafter, he 
was oppressed with “a constitutional melancholy 
or hypochondriasm that made him fly to solitude.” 
He mentions, however, that he fell in with a 
Collection of English Songs which he made “ his 
vade mecum, and pored over them when driving 
his cart or walking to labour, song by song, verse 
by verse —carefully noting the true tender or 
sublime, from affectation and fustian.” In this 
or some other collection he must have met 
with Mrs. Cockburn’s fine song, “I've seen the 
smiling of fortune beguiling,” for the verses we 
are referring to are largely sprinkled with the 
ideas and even the very words of that popular 
song. Let the reader judge for himself :— 

“ ] dream’d I lay where flowers were springing 
Gaily in the sunny beam ; 
Listening to the wild birds singing, 
By a falling crystal stream : 
Straight the sky grew black and daring, 
Through the woods the whirlwinds rave; 
Trees with aged arms were warring 
O’er the swelling drumlie wave. 
“ Such was my life’s deceitful morning, 
Such the pleasure I enjoyed ; 
But lang ere noon, loud tempests storming, 
A’ my flowery bliss destroyed. 
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Though fickle fortune has deceived me— 
Promised fair—perform’d but ill— 
Of many a joy and hope bereaved me, 
I bear a heart shall support me still!” 
While the above is palpably composed on the 
model-verse placed at the head of this note, the 
reader will observe how the tyro-lyrist pilfers the 
words and sentiments of “The Flowers of the 
Forest” in the passages quoted below : — 
“ flowers of the fairest, pleasant and gay.” 
« . « Silver streams 
‘Shining i in the sunny beams.” 
* loud tempests storming.” 
* Drumlie and dark.” 
“ O fickle Fortune, why this cruel sporting ? ” 
“ Nae mair your frowns can fear me.” 
G. G. 
Edinburgh. 








TRANSCRIPTS OF PartsH Reeisters.—If the 
Bill to be brought in by a member of the House 
of Lords, for the better preservation of ancient 
ecclesiastical records, &c., does not include the 
transcripts of parish-registers, permit me to sug- 
gest through “N. & Q.” that provision be made 
therein for securing and carefully preserving for 

ublic access these documents so valuable to the 
fistorian and genealogist. Of my personal know- 
ledge there are three dioceses in Bin gland where 
they lie inthe most neglected state, confused masses 
of damaged paper and crumpled parchment. In 
one of these dioceses they occupy the floor of the 
upper story of an ancient turret, the resort of bats 
and owls for generations. C. 

Brixton, S.W. 

Tue Stuart Successtoy.—A correspondent of 
the Daily News writes as follows. The informa- 
tion seems worthy of a place in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ Whether or no the Duke of Alba can prove his legi- 
timate descent from James II., there can be little doubt 
but that there are living descendants of the Stuart family 
in a direct line from Charles I. Henrietta Maria, the 
younger daughter of that king, married Philip L, Duke 
of Orleans, in 1661. Their younger daughter, Anna 
Maria, married Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy and 
King of Sardinia, Their great-grandson was a Victor 
Emanuel; and his eldest daughter, Mary Beatrice, mar- 
ried Francis, Duke of Modena, and bore him two sons; 
and the elder, born June l4th, 1819, is now ex-Duke of 
Modena. He married, I believe, the sister of Henri, 
Count de Chambord, who is the legitim: ate heir in the 
male line of the Frenc *h Bourbons, It is curious that the 
two exiled families should thus be linked together. I 
fancy the ex-Duke of Modena has no children.” 

CuArtes Rogers, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 

Frenca Towns rw “-ac.” —The writer of an 
exhaustive article on “ Non-historic Times,” in the 
current number of the Quarterly Review, dwells 
upon the anomalous distribution of French place- 
names terminating in ac. The writer proposes to 


that ac is possibly the Basque definite article 
appended to a noun, and therefore non-Celtic ; 
eX. gr. guizon, Man; guizon-ac, the man. Without 
going into the vexed question whether or no 
Basque is or is not Celtic, I may state that it 
appears more probable that the terminal is locative, 
formed like the Gaelic adjectival termination 
ach; ex. gr fleur = grass, fleurach = grassy, 
Knowing how valuable your space is, I will eon- 
fine my illustrations to only a few cases : — 


1, Souillac (Lot), Fr. souille, a bog. The same 
word gives us (in Gaelic) salach, dirty. 
Florac (Lozere), cf. Gael. fiuranach, flowery, 
he place of flowers ; fleurach, grassy. 
3. Cognac (Charente), cf. Gael. coinneach, mossy ; 





or, far better, Fr. coing, a quince. Cognac is a 
liquor extracted from quinces; cogn assier & quince- 
tree. 

4, Carnac (Morbihan), Gael. 
the place of stones. 

5. Cavignac (Gironde), Fr. cavin, a defile. 

6. Sevignac(Pyren), Fr. Savine,“ juniper sabina”; 
savin in Gaelic is samhan, which points to samk 
(pronounced sav)for sorrel ; rumex acetosa, whence 
samhnach, used in a variety of ways. 

7. Jarnac (Charente), jarnac in French, is a 
short dagger; sgian in Gaelic; cf. also iarnaich, 
Gael. iron. 

“* Ex uno disce omnes.” I am persuaded that 
all French towns in -ae may be explained as 
Celtic. A. Hatt, 


carnach, stony, 


Sprive Marrresses.—In your number for 
April 23 it is mentioned that silver forks seem to 
have been brought into use about the year 1812. 
A friend informs me that they were used in his 
boyhood at his father’s house ; and, according to 
his present age, his boyhood must have been pre- 
vious to 1800. 

I refer to the subject, as another modern luxury 
seems to have been introduced about the same 
period. Mr. Crabb Robinson, when at Marburg 
in 1802, says: “I lay on a sofa of metal rings 
covered with hair, the most elastic of couches, and 


to me a novelty.” (Vol.i.p.124.) W. M.T. 


Drayton AND Worpswortu.— Every body 
knows Wordsworth’s echo, how “ Fairfield an- 
swered with a mountain tone, Helvellyn far into 
the clear blue sky carried the lady’s voice, old 
Skiddaw blew his speaking-trumpet,” &c. Is it 
not probable that the echoes in the same region 
in the thirtieth song of Drayton’s Polyolbion 
(p. 164) were in the poet’s memory ? — 

” - & Copland, Copland cry, 

Till to your shouts the Thills with Ecchoes all reply ; 
Which “Copland searce had spoke, but quic kly every 

hill 
one verge that stands, the neighbouring Vallies 





connect them with Ac-quitania, his view being 
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Heluillon from his height, it through the Mountains 


threw, 

From whom as soone again, the sound Dunbalrase * 
drew, 

From whose stone-trophied head it on to Wendrosse + 
went, 


Which tow’rds the Sea again resounded it to Dent, 

That Brodtwater therewith within her banks astowned, 

In say ling to the Sea told it to Xgremound 

Whose buildings, walks, and streets with Ecchoes loud 
and long, 

Did mightily commend old Copland for her song.’ 


W. ¢ 


Cot. TARLETON’s PorTRAIT.—At p. 348 of the 
second volume of the Life and Times of Reynolds, 
by Leslie and Taylor, “published in 1865, it is 
stated that the portrait of Col. Tarleton, painted 
by Sir Joshua, was then in the possession of 
Wynn Elles, Esq. I have a fine print from this 
portrait scraped by Raphael Smith, in which the 
left foot is raised upon a dismounted cannon, and 
the hands are evidently engaged in adjusting th: 
sword. This attitude, it is affirmed, was selected 
by the artist to enable him to overcome the 
ungraceful postilion-like character of the dress, 
and in this respect especially it is thought to be 
a great triumph of art. W. H. Goose. 

Norwich, 


Letrers or Srr Cartes Berr.—In the 
recently published volume of these letters, p. 374 
there is the following foot-note :— 


’ 


“ Jeorre J. Bell, Jun. writes to his father from Paris, 
May 21, i0:—*The way in which Roux and Petit 
received him [C. Bell] was most amusing. When he 


put his card into his hand, it was, “ Ah, Sharley Bell, 
c'est lui-méme”; upon which all the students were 
gathered round, and the ward resounded with “ Sharley 
3ell.”’ He was of course much pleased.” 

Now the only amusing point in this anecdote, 
told by Bell’s nephew and travelling companion, 
consists in the writer’s own ignorance of French 
pronunciation. He evidently did not know that 
the word Churles is in French a dissyllable, and 
he therefore for that Roux and the students 
meant to call Bell “ Charley,” and pronounced it 
“ Sharley.” JAYDEE. 


Byron or Scorr.— While turning over Mr. 
H. P. Dodd’s interesting book, The Epigramma- 
tists, I was surprised to find a familiar friend 
under a new title; the eight lines beginning — 

“Within this awful volume lies,” 
ascribed to Lord Byron as “ Lines found in his 
Bible” (p. 506). I fear the works of Sir Walter 
Scott must have passed completely out of fashion, 


if one accomplished compiler after another (for 
the a is said to come from the MSS. of 
the late E. H. Barker) can write out these verses 





Dunmail raise. 
+t ? Wrynose= Warine-house. 


and discuss their authenticity without recollecting 
that twelfth chapter of Scott’s Monastery in which 
they are originally found. W. 


Mr. Matruew GREATHEAD, A CENTENARIAN.— 
I send a cutting from the Richmond and Ripon 
Chronicle of last Saturday. I believe there is no 
doubt of Mr. Greathead being an actual centen- 
arian; and, of course, a copy of his baptismal 
rtificate can easily be obtained from Coniscliffe. 
L have known him myself, as registrar of the 
diocese of Ripon, &c., for about thirty years, and 
his age was quite well known; and the month of 
April, in the present year, always spoken of as 
the period when he would reach one hundred. 
He is not tall, but a very square strong-built 
man; and when I last saw him, four or five years 
ago, had a fine ruddy countenance, and certainly 
did not look his age by thirty years at least: — 
“A CrenrenaArtAn.— Mr. Matthew Greathead, the 
oldest inhabitant of Richmond, attained his 100th year 
on Saturday last. The event was commemorated by a 
a few of his friends, Mr. Greathead has 
the Masonic body for 76 years, and 
ipi ntota pe nsit mn from the grand 


gathering of 
been a member ot 
for many years the re 


lodge. He was born at High Coniscliffe, near Darlington, 
on the 23rd of April, 1770; his baptismal register bearing 


date April 24th. Mr. Greathead is well known throughout 
the district, having acted as apparitor at the visitations 
for a period of time beyond the recollection of the next 
oldest inhabitant.” 

J, Barter LANGHORNE. 


Outwood Hall, Wakefield, 


[ We need scarcely point out to an intelligent member 
of the legal profession like our correspondent that what 
is wanted in all these cases is proof of the identity 
between the party described in the certificate of baptism 
and the supposed centenarian, As Mr, LANGHORNE is 
in the neighbourhood, would he kindly inve stigate this 
case, and favour us with the result of his inquiries ?— 
Ep, “ N.& Q.”j 





Querics. 


Anonymovus.—Who is the author of the book 
| entitled Rownd about Kit's Coty House; an Essay 
on Peyular Topography, published by Messrs. Bell 
& Daldy in 186). KE. H. W. Donxr. 

Greenwich. 

Who is the author of the Tadle Talker, 2 vols., 
published by Pickering in 1840? These ‘volumes 
contain a series of reprinted essays, originally 

| written for the Morning Post, and published in 
that journal under the head of “ Table Talk,’ 
D. R. C. 


Who is the author of a novel intitled Society ; 
or, The Spring in Town, 1831? Ln De Mc 


Brorr’s “ RuTLANDsHIRE.”—Every antiquary 
regrets that this valuable history should remain 
unfinished. Only one part was ever published, 
| but itis said that the author completed his ac- 
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count of several parishes in manuscript. What 
has become of these important MSS. ? 
TEWARS. 


Bucxs.—The derivation of the word bucks has 
been asked for in “N. & Q.” I offer dear, 
beauties, handsome men, fine fellows. 

Imo, Latin affirmative, may be from the He- 
brew amen, A Ranpom Svee. 


Comic Portry.—Some time ago I was pre- 
sented by a friend, now dead, with two volumes 
of poetry—comic, &c. Before I had read much 
of them, another person stole the book. I am 
desirous of replacing it ; 
name of its author or compiler, I have as an old 
reader taken the liberty of asking for information 
from you. All the help I can give is, that I 
recollect reading a comic poem entitled the 
“ Miller of Trompington.” 

Hveu Henperson. 

304, Gallowgate, Glasgow 


Dvustry Querres.—I ask any of your Dublin 
correspondents for information on a few sub- 
joined queries :— 

1. What is the present state of the old theatre 
in which in 1741 were produced, under the 
direction of Handel himself, 
and Galatea, his Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, Saul, 
&c. &c., some of them for the first time ? 

2. Does the old nunnery in King Street North 


The Messiah, Acis | 


NO TES AND QUERIES. 





but being ignorant of the | 


still exist, where died in miserable plight La | 


Belle Jennings, Duchess of Tyrconnel, 
17: f 

3. Does the house on the north side of the 
Liffey, in which Stella lived, according to Lord 


Orrery, remain. 


in Feb. 


Tradition placed it in what is | 


still called Swift’s Row, leading from Ormond | 


Quay to Jervis Street ? 

4. What house was it that Captain Wesley 
(the Duke) lodged in on Ormond Quay in 1792-3, 
the owner at the time being a fashionable boot- 
maker ? 

5. Are the uouses in Thomas Street and 
Harold’s Cross, where Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and Robert Emmet were respectively arrested, 
still in existence? also the laboratory in Marshal- 
sea Lane, where the latter prepared his incendiary | 
missiles in 1803 ? 

6. Does the house remain in which the so- 
called Aldermen of Skinner’s Alley took refuge 
in the upset of English ascendancy when James II. 
and his lieutenant Tyrconnel held sway in 
Dublin in 1690-1 ? 

7. Is the house in Hoey’s Court which used to | 
be pointed out as where Swift was born, still | 
standing ? 

8. Is the old “ Brazen Head Tavern,” in Bridge 
Street, notable in the history of the United Irish- | 
men and troubles of 1798, still an existing hos- 
telrie? 
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9. Are the foundations of the old round tower, 
somewhere in the rear of Ship Street, still dis- 
cernible ? W.F. 


ENGRAVINGS oF Bunker’s Hitt, rtc.—I have 
an engraving of the “Battle at Bunker's Hill,” 
painted by Trumbull, engraved by Miiller, and 
published in 1798 by De Pozzi. Perhaps one of 
your readers would tell me of a “ key” to it. 

I have another of the “ Death of General 
Montgomery,” painted by Trumbull, engraved by 
Clemens, and published by De Pozzi, 1798, and 
am anxious for a key to it, and also to know 
where he was killed; likewise an engraving of 
the “ Death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie.” Of this 
scene I have two engravings, but a key of one 
only. That of which I have not a key is the 
picture in which the “ Union Jack,” or “ King’s 
Colour” is flying over Sir Ralph's head. 

A. W. Dermot. 

Santry. 

Hearuy’s Prcturr.— Where can a key be 
found to Heaphy’s icture of “ The Duke of Wel- 
lington giving! Orders to his General Officers on 
the Eve of a Battle”? Where is the original 
picture ? G. M. 


Lavra Prace, Batn.—I am very desirous of 
knowing when Laura Place, Bath, was built, and 
should be greatly obliged if any of your contribu- 
tors could kindly inform me. 

Octavius Moreay. 

10, Charles Street, St. James’. 


Marret.—Can any one inform me whether the 
pamphlet against Admiral Byng, and which Dr. 
Johnson describes as being signed “A Plain Man,” 
was pretended to be written by a naval officer? 

E. CUNINGHAME. 


MonvuMENTAL Inscriptions oF GEeRMaAny.—I 
shall be obliged to any of your correspondents 
who will refer me to books containing collections 
of the medieval monumental inscriptions of 


+ 


Germany. K. P. D. E. 


Morton Famity.—In the Visitation of Surrey 
there is a pedigree of the Mortons of Croydon, 
descended from the Mortons of Bawtry. Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” furnish me with information, 
wills, extracts from registers, or other particulars 
of this family, beyond that contained in the 
Visitation ? Epwarp Morroy. 

Malton. 

Newineton Gate.—It has become necessary 
for certain purposes to ascertain the exact date 
when the turnpike on Newington Causeway was 
finally removed. Application has been made to 
various local authorities, but hitherto without 
result. I shall be glad if any of your correspon- 
dents can furnish me with the desired information. 

Joun GREEN. 

Wallington, Surrey. 
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Scotcn Battap.—I am anxious to find some 
verses which I heard repeated some years ago, 
but which I never saw in print. They are given, 
I believe, in one of the Scotch town histories. 
The metre is that of an old ballad. The subject 
is the pillage of some Scotch cathedral or monas- 
tery by a Protestant mob. K, P. D. E. 


JANE SCRIMSHAW, AN ALLEGED CENTENARIAN. 
I have a mezzotinto half-length portrait, at the 
lower part of which, within the oval it occupies, 
is inscribed — 

“ Age Hundred Twenty-Six, 
April y* 3*4, 1710,” 
Beneath the oval is the following : — 

“ Jane Scrimshaw, y* Daughter of Thomas Scrimshaw, 
Wool Stapler, born in London in y* Parish of Mary-le- 
Bow, A® 1584, April ye 3", is alive and very healthy this 
present June, 1710, att ye Marchant Taylors Alms House 
on Little Tower Hill. Done by y® life.” 

Can any of your readers inform me in what 
year she died ? W. H. B. 

Bath. 


SorreEt or Daurutné.— Wanted the coatarmour 
of the above family. The branch resident here 
possess only a much worn wax impression from 
a seal of evidently eighteenth century work, on 
which the charges appear as follows: In base 
a horse (perhaps an unicorn) tripping, on a chief 
three mullets. The crest resembles an ow! affronté. 

CRESCENT. 

Savanah, U.S. 

THORNTON as A Locan Name.—lIn Blackie’s 
Geographical Gazetteer, published in Edinburgh 
about twenty years ago, he mentions about twenty- 
nine country towns and villages as existing in 
Yorkshire of the name of Thornton, generally 
under local affixes to distinguish them, such as 


Thornton in Craven, Thornton le Moors, Thorn- | 


ton in Lonsdale, &c. He also states, there are 
three in Lincolnshire, and two or three in Che- 
shire, also of the same name; and again, Thornton 
Heath near London, and Thornton Ridge, a sand 
bank in the North Sea, about thirty-eight or 
forty miles SWW. from Flushing, off the mouth 
of the Scheldt. Can any of your contributors 
kindly inform me the origin and derivation of this 


name, in which it will readily be imagined I have | 


much interest ? GeorGE Tuornton, C.E. 
34, Boulevard de Waterloo, Bruxelles. 


“UnaccustoMeD To Pustic Sprakine.”—I 
have heard it said that the threadbare “ Unac- 
customed as I am to public speaking,” with which 
about one half of our friends think it necessary to 
begin anything they have to say in public, is 
really a translation of the words of a Greek orator. 
Ihave hunted about for their Creek equivalent 
without success. Can anyone give the reference ? 

CorNnvUp. 





Str Grorez Woop, Kyt.—A full-length por- 
trait of this judge, who was a Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer from 1807 to 1823, was painted by 
Lonsdale. In whose possession is the painting ¢ 

Epwarp HAILsTone. 


Queries with Answers. 


NICHOLAS FeRRarR AND Mrs. Cotierr.—I have 
found in a MS. form (though not contemporary) 
a good many letters of Mrs. Susanna Collett (sister 
of Nicholas Ffarrer, or Ferrar, of Little Gidding), 
ranging from the year of her marriage, 1600, to 
about 1635. As the copy is plainly not older 
than our present century, the originals must, one 
would think, be yet in existence. Among them 
is one, at least, from Nicholas Ferrar; but mos? 
are from Mrs. Collett to her children and friends. 
All are so interesting, that I shall be glad to hear 
that the originals are discovered. 

Epw. H. KNow es. 

Kenilworth. 

[ Our valued correspondent, the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., in his interesting Two Lives of Nicholas Ferrar 
(Camb. 1855, p. 292), has the following notice of these 
letters :—*‘ The Collett Letters, 153 in number, written 
chiefly by Mrs. Collett, between the years 1600 and 1645. 
These are well and forcibly expressed, often applying 
proverbs and metaphors with great effect, The advice 
given is judicious and kindly administered ; strong affec- 
tion and deep religious earnestness pervade every line. 
They are preserved (in a hand of the latter part of 
the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century) 
in a small quarto volume, now in the possession of Samuel 
Buckle, Esq., of Leamington, by whom, through the kind 
offices of Mr. Hopkinson, I was liberally allowed to make 





| a transcript of the whole. Some five-and-twenty years 
ago an old house in Midgate Street, Peterborough, was 
pulled down: the workmen, knowing Mr, Buckle to be 
| ‘a curious gentleman,’ brought him some papers which 
| they had found in a recess in the wall: these turned out 
to be the Collett letters, together with a transcript (in a. 
different hand) of Fuller’s Holy and Profane State, of 
which Peckard hada copy. Other papers were destroyed 
as rubbish.” } 


PRAYER FOR LANDLORDS IN THE PRIMER OF 
Epwarp VI.—In a local weekly newspaper ap- 
pears a paragraph stating that “ It is not gener- 
ally known that in the primer of Edward VI. 
there is a prayer set apart especially for land- 
lords.” 

The Editor of “N. & Q.” is requested to state 
if this is correct; and if so, to give the prayer at 
length. O. D. G. 

[The statement is correct, and the following is a copy 
of the prayer as reprinted at p. 458 of the very useful 
volume entitled The Two Liturgies, with other Documents 
set forth by Authority in the Reign of King Edward the 
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Sixth, edited by the Rev. Jeseph Ketley, M.A, for the 
Parker Society in 1844: — 

“ The earth is thine, (O Lord,) and all that is contained 
therein ; notwithstanding that thou hast given the pos- 
session thereof unto the children of men, to pass over the 
time of their short pilgrimage in this vale of misery: 
We heartily pray thee, to send thy Holy Spirit into the 
hearts of them that possess the grounds, pastures, and 
dwelling places of the earth, that they, remembering 
themselves to be thy tenants, may not rack and stretch 
out the rents of their houses and lands, nor yet take un- 
reasonable fines and incomes after the manner of covetous 
worldlings, but so let them out to other, that the inhabi- 
tants thereof may both be able to pay the rents, and also 
honestly to live, to nourish their families, and to relieve 
the poor: give them grace also to consider, that they are 
but strangers and pilgrims in this world, having here 
no dwelling place, but seeking one to come ; that they, 
remembering the short continuance of their life, may be 
content with that that is sufficient, and not join house to 
house, nor couple land to land, to the impoverishment of 
other, but so bebave themselves in letting out their tene- 
ments, lands, and pastures, that after this life they may 
be received into everlasting dwelling places: through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.” ] 


Bracksmitus’ Company.—Can you kindly in- 
form me, through the medium of your paper, if 
there is a Blacksmiths’ Guild now in London ? 
If not, was there one in 1753, and if so, when 
did it cease to exist, and where can its records 
be found ? ArtHurR LATHAM. 

Weaste, near Manchester. 

[The Guild of Blacksmiths, with St. Clement as patron, 
has been in existence from time immemorial, and was in- 
corporated by Edward III. In 1375 we find them send- 
ing six representatives to the Common Council under the 
name of Smiths. This‘Company was a Guild, by pre- 
scription, till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when, in 
1571, they became united with the Spurriers’ Company, 
and obtained a charter of incorporation as “‘ The Keepers, 
or Wardens, and Society of the Art and Mystery of the 
Blacksmiths of London.” This charter was confirmed by 
2 James I., March 21, 1604, and by 14 Charles I., Feb. 
15, 1639, and the Company, whose motto very appro- 
priately reads, “By hammer and hand all arts do 
stand,” is governed by a Master, three Wardens, and 
twenty-one Assistants. Blacksmiths’ Hall, although now 
occupied as a warehouse, stands on Lambeth Hill, Doc- 
tors’ Commons, and was described in 1771 as a handsome 
building. The business of the Company is at present 
conducted at Guildhall, where some of the records are de- 
posited. The clerk of the Company is Mr. W. B. Garrett, 
36, Great Tower Street. } 


Dantet Day.— Who was Day who founded 
Fairlop Fair? According to the popular song he 
lived “about a century ago ’’—+. e. considering the 
date of the ditty about 150 years ago. I have 
heard of Day’s monument. Where is it ? 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

Malham Moor, Craven. 

[Daniel Day, a worthy but eccentric character, was 
born in the parish of St. Mary Overy in 1682. He was 





the son of an opulent brewer; and was himself a con- 
siderable engine, pump, and blockmaker in St. John’s, 
Wapping, to which parish he was a great benefactor. 
He died on Oct. 19, 1767, at the age of eighty-four, and 
was buried at Barking in Essex, where the following 
epitaph may be seen :— 

“Here lieth interr’d the body of Mr. Daniel Day, 
Block and Pump Maker, late of the parish of St. John’s, 
Wapping, who departed this life Oct. 19, 1767, aged 
eighty-four years. 

“ Death, from this world, hath set me free 
From all my pain and misery.” 

On the reverse side of the stone appears the follow- 
ing :-— 

“ As a respectful tribute to the memory of the Founder 
of Fairlop Fair, the Company of Block Makers caused 
this stone to be repaired, A.p, 1829, under the direction 
of the following members: Joseph Flowers, Wm. James 
Grinyer, Thomas Hemingway, Abraham Kimm, Wm. 
Row, and John Owen, Treasurer.” 

Biographical notices of Daniel Day may be found in 
Granger’s Wonderful Museum, p. 15; The History and 
Origin of Fairlop Fair, 4th edition, 1808; Fuairlop and 
its Founder, printed at Charles Clarke's private press at 
Totham, 1847; and “N. & Q.” 1* 8. v. 472.) 


Jesus Crowpes. — Why were the sheds called 
“ Jesus Crowdes,” mentioned in the — 

“Lease from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to 
Justinian Kydde, of the vaults under the quire of St. 
Paul's, and the sheds lately called ‘ Jesus Crowdes,’ and 
other premises lately in the occupation of John Cawoode, 
stationer, deceased June 26%, 1577 ?”—State Papers, 
Case B. Eliz., No. 14. 

CHARLES VIVIAN, 

41, Eccleston Square, 8.W. 

[A crowd is acryptina church. “A secret walke or 
vault under the grounde, as the crowdes or shrowdes of 
Paules, called S, Faithes church. (Nomenclator.) Stow 
(Survey, ed. 1842, p. 123) informs us, that “under the 


| choir of Paules is a large chapel, first dedicated to the 


name of Jesu, founded, or rather confirmed, the 37th of 
Henry VI., as appeareth by his patent thereof, dated at 
Croydone, to this effect: ‘ Many liege men and Christian 
people having begun a fraternitie and guild to the honour 
of the most glorious name of Jesus Christ our Saviour, in 
a place called the Crowdes of the cathedrall church of 
Paul’s in London, which hath continued long time peace- 
ably till now of late ; whereupon they have made request, 
and we have taken upon us the name and charge of the 
foundation, to the laud of Almighty God, the Father, the 
Sonne, and the Holy Ghost, and especially to the honour 
of Jesu, in whose honour the fraternitie was begun,’ &c.” 
When the Great Fire of London was at its height, the 
stationers about St. Paul’s ran with their goods to St. 
Faith’s as a kind of fire-proof place for their books and 
stationery. } 


E. A. Por.—Can you tell me the best edition 
of the prose and verse works of E. A, Poe? and 





Po 


a Mad 


it 
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are there any essays published on his life and 
genius ? W. F. Howzert. 
[The Prose and Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
with notices of his Life and Genius by J. R. Lowell and 
N. P. Willis, 2 vols., to which was added a third, entitled 
The Literati, with a Sketch of the Author by Rufus Wil- 
mot Griswold (3 vols., New York, 1850). Poe's Poetical 
Works, edited with his Life by James Hannay, was pub- 
lished in London in 1853, and again in 1865, Another 


| 


new edition, beautifully illustrated, with ¢ riginal Memoir, | 


appeared in 1866, from the firm of Sampson Low & Co. 
Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, of Providence, has published 
in defence of Poe’s character a volume entitled Edger 
Poe and his Critics, New York, 1860.) 

Book Inscrrption.—Can any of your readers 
explain for me this inscription in, as I suppose, a 
Syriac book now before me: “ R. M. Esq", from 
R. G., Boral, the 25" Bhadun, 1248. Bengal 
Era” ? H. C, Jounston. 

Langham, Oakham. 

[ We doubt whether the work is Syriac. The reading 
of the inscription we would suggest is the following: 


“R. M., Esq., from R.G. of Boral on the 25th of Bhadun, | 


or Bhadon (about August) in the year of the Hegira 
1248 "—that is, 1832-3. ] 


Replies. 
THE MANX SONG: “MAIL CHARRANE.” 
(4™ 8. ii. 276; iii. 288, 493.) 


I am glad at now being able to send what your | 
correspondent O, O. so much desires to possess. | 
This old and most popular Manx song may be | 
briefly ushered into the pages of “N. & Q.” by | 


the following information, with which I have 
been kindly favoured by Mr. Witiiam Harrison, 
Rock Mount, Isle of Man, who is a correspondent 
of *N, & Q.,” and says: — 

1, “In one of your communications to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
I observed you wished to see a correct version of 
the Manx song ‘ Mylecharaine.’ 


Being one of | 


those songs orally transmitted down to us, of | 


course there are various versions, and many only | 
In a collection of various matters | 


fragments. 


which I drew up for the Manx Society, and pub- | 


lished last year under the title of Mona Mescel- 
lany: a Selection of Proverbs, Sayings, Ballads, 
Customs, Superstitions, and Legends peculiar to the 


Isie of Man, will be found the song of ‘Myle- | 


charaine,’ with the ‘ air.’ 

2. “I have the pleasure to enclose you the 
Manx song of ‘Mylecharaine.’ The song is an 
old one; and as it has been transmitted down 
orally, there are of course various versions. The 
one sent you is as printed in Mona Miscellany, 
and was furnished me by a very aged person, who 
considers it to be the original, and is given in the 
form of a dialogue. Mylecharaine is said to be the 


first Manxman who gave a fortune to a daughter. 
He was a miser, who lived in the Curragh of 
Jurby, and some of his descendants are still resi- 
dent in the same locality. I have observed some 
take it to be the name of a woman, ‘ Molly Car- 
rane,’ but such is not the case.” 

A better introduction need not be desired. But 
as something may be said on the orthography and 
etymology of the name or title of the song, before 
touching on these points, I will at once give a 
correct transcript of the words of Mr. HarRIson’s 
supposed original Manx version, succeeded by my 
nearly as literal English interpretation thereof as 
will exhibit their intended expression of humour 
and sentiment in a close translation : — 

[ Manz.) 
“ MYLECHARAINE. 
1. 
O Vylecharaine, craad hooar oo dty sthoyr ? 
My-lomarcan daag 00 mee; 
Nagh dooar mee ’sy Curragh eh dowin, dowin dy liooar, 
As my-lomarcan daag oo mee. 
i. 
O Vylecharaine, craad hooar oo dty sthock ? 
My-lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
Nagh dooar mee ’sy Curragh eh eddyr daa vlock, 
As my-lomarcan daag oo mee. 
111. 
O Vylecharaine, craad hooar oo ny t’ayd ? 
My-lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
Nagh dooar mee ’sy Curragh eh eddyr daa ’aaid, 
As my-lomarcan daag oo mee. 
IV. 
Ilug mee my eggey-varree as my eggey-lieen, 
My-lomarcan daag 00 mee; 
As hug mee dow-ollee son toghyr da’n ’neen, 
As my-lomarcan daag oo mee. 
O Yishig, O Yishig, ta mee nish goaill nearey, 
My-lomarcan daag oo mee; 
T’ou goll gys y cheeill ayns dty charraneyn vaney, 
As my-lomarcan daag oo mee. 
VI. 
O Yishig, O Yishig, jeeagh er my vraaghyn stoamey, 
My-lomarcan daag oo mee; 
As uss goll mygeayrt ayns dty charraneyn vaney, 
As my-lomarcan daag oo mee, 
vil. 
She un charrane ghoo, as fer elley vane, 
My-lomarcan daag 00 mee ; 
V’orts Vylecharaine goll dy ghoolish jesarn, 
As my-lomarcan daag oo mee. 
VII, 
She daa phiyr oashyr, as un phiyr vraag, 
My-lomarcan daag 00 mee ; 
Cheau uss Vylecharaine ayns kiare-bleeantyn-jeig, 
As my-lomarcan daag 00 mee, 


Ix. 

O vuddee, O vuddee, cha lhiass dhyts goaill nearey, 
My-lomarcan daag 00 mee; 

Son t’ayms ayns my chishtey ver orts dy ghearey, 
As my-lomarcan daag oo mee, 


x. 
Mv hiaght mynney-mollaght ort, O Vylecharaine, 
My-lomarcan daag 00 mee; 
Son uss va'n chied ghooinney hug toghyr da mraane, 
As my-lomarcan daag oo mee.” 
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[ Translation. } 
“ MICHAEL SANDAL. 


I. 
O Michael Carrane, where gotst thou thy store ? 
Alonely didst leave thou me ; 
I got it not deeply-deep in Curragh core, 
And alonely didst leave thou me. 


II. 
O Michael Kerrane, where gotst thou thy stock ? 
Alonely didst leave thou me; 
I got it not just betwixt two Curragh blocks, 
And alonely didst leave thou me. 
111, 
O Maileycharrane, where gotst thou thy stuff ? 
Alonely didst leave thou me ; 
I got it not just between two Curragh sods, 
And alonely didst leave thou me. 


Iv. 
I gave my web of hemp, and I gave my web of flax, 
Alonely didst leave thou me ; 
And I gave my cattle-ox for the daughter’s dower, 
And alonely didst leave thou me, 


Vv. 
O father, O father, I feel quite ashamed, 
Alonely didst leave thou me ; 
Thou art going to church in thy sandals white, 
And alonely didst leave thou me. 


vi. 
O father, O father, look at my decent shoes, 
Alonely didst leave thou me ; 
And thou going about in thy sandals of hide, 
And alonely didst leave thou me. 
vit. 
Ay, one sandal black, and t’other one white, 
Alonely didst leave thou me ; 
Be ashamed, Michael Sandal, going to Dougla on 
Saturdey, 
And alonely didst leave thou me, 
vill. 
Yea, two pairs of stockings, and one pair of shoes, 
Alonely didst leave thou me ; 
Thou didst wear, Mikey Sandal, full fourteen years, 
And alonely didst leave thou me. 


Ix. 
O damsel, 0 wench, thou needst not feel ashamed, 
Alonely didst leave thou me ; 
For I have in my chest what will cause thee to laugh, 
And alonely didst leave thou me. 


x. 
My seven curse-of-curses on thee, O Mail Charrane, 
Alonely didst leave thou me; 
For thou’st the first man who to women gave dower, 
And alonely didst leave thou me.” 


*.* In verse 1, Michael slily answers that he did not 


get his treasure deep in the centre of a fathomless bog. | 


In verse 2, that he did not get his stock betwixt two 
masses of solid matter in contact in the bog. In 
verse 3, that he did not get his general goods between 
two small bits of loose matter in the bog. In verse 4, 
that he had dowered his daughter. In verses 5-8, she 
gently upbraids him with irreverently and slovenly using 
sandals, while she takes pride in being shod decently ; 
and playfully, but respectfully, hints at the droll figure 
he will cut in Douglas, the largest town in the island, on 
Saturday—probably the market-day ; concluding with a 
very telling allusion to his long-practised miserly habits. 
In verse 9, he consoles her with the prospect of the for- 
tune in store for her. In verse 10, for portioning her, he 
has a seven double-curse—“a regular fourteen-pounder ”— 


hurled at him by, we may suppose, a disappointed suitor, 
who had lost the hand of his daughter, and might be the 
questioner in the first three verses. 


As a contrast to my close translation, it may 
now be both agreeable and useful to exhibit a 
Sree translation, as rendered by George Borrow, 
author of The Bible in Spain, §c. It also was 
kindly sent to me by Mr. Harrison, and is as 
follows: — 

“ MYLECHARAINE,. 
I. 
O Mylecharaine, where got you your gold ? 
Lone, lone, you have left me here ; 
O not in the Curragh, deep under the mould, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 
Il, 
O Mylecharaine, where got you vour stock ? 
Lone, lone, you have left me here; 
O not in the Curragh from under a block, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 
11. 
O Mylecharaine, where got you your goods ? 
Lone, lone, you have left me here ; 
O not in the Curragh from under two sods, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 
IV. 
Two pair of stockings and one pair of shoes, 
Lone, lone, you have left me here ; 
For twenty-six years old Mollie did use, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 
His stockings were white, but his sandals alack ! 
Lone, lone, you have left me here, 
Were not of one colour, one white, t’other black, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 
VI. 
One sandal was white, and t’other dark brown, 
Lone, lone, you have left me here ; 
But he’d two of one colour for kirk and for town, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 


vil. 
O father, I really can’t walk by your side, 
Lone, lone, you have left me here ; 
If you go to the church in those sandals of hide, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 
VItt. 
O daughter, my dear, if my brogues give you pain, 
Lone, lone, you have left me here ; 
There’s that in the coffer will make you look fain, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 
IX, 
A million of curses on Mylecharaine, 
Lone, lone, you have left me here ; 
The first who gave tocher to daughter in Man, 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer.” 


Of this translation, Mr. Harrison observes: — 

“It is by the ‘ Bible in Spain’ Borrow, who was over 
here some years ago: but from what I take it to be, a 
different version, yet it is the best I have met with.” 


To which I may add, that not only does it appear 
to be a different version, by the different phrase- 
ology of some parts, but, from the absence of all 
reference to going to Douglas on Saturday, and 
verse 4 of Mr. Harrison’s Manx version —s 
apparently totally unknown to Borrow’s original, 
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it is evidently but one of the many imperfect 
unwritten versions still in existence. 

The Orthography of the Title of the Song.—As | 
the orthography of the title by which the song 
is known needs determining by etymology, an 
investigation of a definite character may not prove 
unavailable in other respects. For the spelling 
is Mylecraine (4 8S. ii. 276), Molly Charrane 
(4 8. iii. 288) under “ Ushag beg ruy”—which 
Iam inclined to think a Manxman would have 
written “ Ushag veg ruy "—and Mylecharaine (42 
8. iii. 493); and when I was in the Isle of Man, 
I heard it called both = Millecarrane and = Mol- 
lecarrane; but possibly one pronunciation may 
prevail in one part of the island, and the other in 
another; just as I believe aie-vie= farewell, is 
pronounced = 4-vi in the north, and = é-vi in the 
south part of the island. I find, too, that Cre- | 
geen has in his Manx dictionary “ Moylley Cha- | 
rane, a corruption, no doubt, of Moylley Hiarn 
(‘ Praise to the Lord’) ;” but he makes no special 
application of the words or phrase. 

[The etymological derivation, however, I feel 
persuaded will be found to be from Mail= 
Michael, and “ Carrane, or Kerrane=a sandal, or 
cover for the sole and sides of the foot made of 
raw hide, salted and dried, and laced with thongs 
of the same on the top of the foot;” and as the 
final 7 in Mail requires / to follow the initial C 
in Carrane, we get the formation Mail Carrane= 
Mail Charrane ; and then, as in pronouncing these 
two words a sound of e is heard betwixt them, we 
obtain the sound = Mailecharrane =the title of 
the song. But as the song is of, or concerning, 
Mail Charrane, we may obtain both the full sound 
and the literal form, thus—Matlee (= of Michael) 
Charrane (= Sandal); and as Kerrane is but a 
variation of Carrane, and as the name or title has 
been transmitted down but orally, we hence per- 
ceive, when written, all the varied orthography 
noted in this communication, and probably el 
where besides. The true Manx title, however, 
being Mail Charrane as two words, or Mailee- 
charrane as one word; the English equivalent in 
either case being Michael Sandal, and the song 
itself being of or concerning Michael Sandal. Or, as 
Jack and Johnny are the familiars, diminutives, or 
derivatives of John, so, as a facetious appellative, | 
may we from Mail= Michael derive Mailey= 
Mike and Mikey, the familiars, diminutives, or | 
derivatives of Michael, and then obtain Mailey 
Charrane or Maileycharrane= Mike or Mikey 
Sandal; which might not only denote the miser’s 
— character, but render the song more 

umorously interesting by its title being so whim- 
sical an appellative nickname as Mikey Sandal | 
alias Maileycharrane. J. BRALz. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 





se- 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S MOTHER. 
(4" S. v. 359.) 

It seems to require a little credulity before we 
can admit even as probable that the mother of 
Oliver Cromwell was born in Scotland. Miss 
Elizabeth Stuart, the lady in question, was the 
daughter of Sir Richard Stuart, who appears to 
have resided in Cambridgeshire, near Ely. The 
family was originally Scotch ; and, being Stuarts, 
they pretended (as a matter of course) to claim 
affinity with the blood-royal of Scotland. John 
Stuart (the first of the family who settled in 
England, and from whom Sir Richard was the 
seventh in descent,) quitted his own country 


| under circumstances of considerable historic in- 


terest. 
Robert III. of Scotland, a prince too mild in 


| temper for the people over whom he reigned, was 
| kept in a state of awe and subjection by his am- 


bitious brother the Duke of Albany. This tyrant 


| seized on the person of his nephew, Prince David 
P , 


(the eldest son of Robert), threw him into prison, 
and there left him to expire with hunger.* The 
king, fearing a similar fate for his only remaining 


| son, Prince James, then about nine years of age, 


resolved to send him to France, where he would 
be out of the power of his uncle. John Stuart, 


| and other attached friends and domestics, accom- 


panied the young prince. The vessel in which 
they sailed was taken by the English; and 
Henry IV., then King of England, unjustly de- 
tained the young prince as a hostage, but in other 
respects treated him with the distinction due to 
his birth, and took care that he should receive 
such an education as made him, at a subsequent 
period, one of the greatest of the Scottish kings 
of his line. 

When the prince returned to take possession of 
his dominions, John Stuart remained in England. 
He had entered into the service of Henry IV., 
and he seems to have stood high in the favour of 
that king, by whom he was knighted. His 
descendants were numerous, and a portion of the 
family settled in Cambridgeshire, near Ely. To 
this branch belonged Sir Richard Stuart, the 
father of Elizabeth, the Protector’s mother. 

Now, considering the long period during which 
this family had been established in the South at 
the birth of Miss Elizabeth Stuart, and the ex- 
treme improbability that they could have held 
much intercourse with the Scottish Stuarts in the 
intermediate time, nothing but very strong and 
reliable evidence ought to induce us to believe 
that that lady was born at Rosyth in Scotland. 

The onus of supplying such evidence rests with 
the Scotch in the vicinity of Rosyth. A mere 
vague tradition we should treat with contempt: 


* This incident is introduced by Sir Walter Scott into 
one of his later novels, The Fair Maid of Perth. 
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| 
we must require authentic documents, old family | 


papers, pedigrees, letters, or printed authorities 
near the period in question. 

The least that can be accepted, as the founda- 
tion for even a primd facie case, would be such a 
circumstantial and consistent narrative of the 
circumstances which brought the wife of Sir 
Richard to Scotland before the birth of her daugh- 
ter as would give some colour of probability to 
the story. 

It is to be hoped that we shall receive a full 
account of the Rosyth tradition from Scotland ; 


for everything relating to the great Protector is a | 


matter of deep interest to Englishmen. 
Henry Crosstey. 


ANDREW CANT. 
(4" 8. v. 377.) 


As Harman, in his Caueat or Warening for Common 


Cursetors, published in 1573, eleven years before | 


the birth of Bobbing Andrew*, includes the word 
“ Cante” =“ to speake,” among the “ pelting 
speeche” of the class on whom he has written so 
amusing a treatise, we are forced to admit that 
it existed before the individual from whose name 
it is generally thought to have been taken. I am 
loth, nevertheless, to give up the popular attribu- 


tion altogether, and fancy that something may be | 
said in its favour too. The prominent position | 


assumed by Cant in the councils of the Puritans 
earned for him a title which is handed down in 
the well-known lines :— 
“From Dickson, Henderson, and Cant, 
Apostles of the Covenant, 
Almighty God deliver us.” 
And the lines of Butler afford a similar illustra- 
tion :— 
“ And till they first began to cant 
And sprinkle down the covenant.” 
Hudibras, part iii. cant. ii, 765. 
To which Gray appends a note informing us that 
it was from Mr. Andrew Cant and his son Alex- 
ander that seditious praying ‘and preaching in 
Scotland was called canting. 

On the other hand, the author of the Glosso- 
graphia Anglicana Nova, 8vo, 1707, explains the 
word as “a peculiar affected kind of speech used 
by beggars, rogues, gypsies, &c.” 


From this I should think it not improbable that | 
the word is derivable from two distinct sources, | 
and that in its earlier meaning it has been sup- | 


planted by the one derived from the name of the 
Scottish Presbyterian. 

It is rather singular that so stanch a Puritan 
as Andrew Cant should have been the father of 





* This is the title bestowed upon Cant in a ballad 
commemorating the riot which took place at his induc- 
tion into his parsonage. See Buchan's Ancient Ballads, 
vol. ii. pp. 266, 317. 


so degenerate an offspring. It would appear, 
indeed, that his son Alexander followed in his 
father’s footsteps; but another son, Andrew, 
lived to become a Nonjuring bishop, and his 
daughter Sarah died a Quakeress, having adopted 
the tenets of her husband Jaffray. But Cant did 
not live to see these things; his uncompromising 
disposition had lost him favour with his parish- 
ioners, and on the eve of the Restoration he found 
it expedient to abandon his charge. His formal 
deposition took place soon after, and three years 
later he died, April 30, 1663, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age, and the forty-ninth of his 
ministry. 
Though an enemy to Episcopacy, Andrew Cant 
was a beneficed clergyman ; the character of his 
| pulpit teachings we may infer from Steele; the 
| intolerance of his opinions was only matched by 
| his lack of learning to maintain them ; he classed 
| Popery, Arminianism, and the Alcoran in the 
| same category of abhorrence; he denounced private 
| baptism, tolling the bell at funerals, and making 
| merry at Christmas. He held the interests of 
King Jesus and King Charles—as he styled them— 
| to be in irreconcileable opposition, and believed 
| that the smoke of a village burnt by Montrose for 
| opposition to the temporal monarch was “ a sweet- 
| smelling savour in the nostrils of the Lord”; and 
| on his death-bed exclaimed, “ My conscience bears 
me witness that I never gave a wrong touch to 
the ark of God in all my days.” 

An excellent account of Andrew Cant will be 
found in Delicie Literarie: a New Volume of 
Table- Talk, 12mo, London, 1840, pp. 17-27. 

WitrraM Bates. 


Birmingham, 


7 ORDRE IMPERIAL ASIATIQUE DE MORALE 
UNIVERSELLE,” AND “ORDRE NOBLE 
D’EPIRE. 
(4" S. v. 360.) 

I find some scanty particulars relative to these 
| two orders—if indeed they are orders—of knight- 
| hood, in a publication entitled Memoir of the 
Sovereign and Illustrious Order of St. John of 
| Jerusalem, by Robert Bigsby, LL.D. Derby, 
| 1869. At page 30 Mr. Bigsby says in a note :— 

“I may here observe that another order—the Ordr 
Asiatique de Morale Universelle (lately revived) admits 
to its bosom not Christians alone, but the members of 
every creed that acknowledges the Providence of a Divine 
Ruler. Actions of éclat, accompanied by the practice ol 
virtue and benevolence, are the passport to its honours. 
No heraldic proofs are necessary.” ? 

At page 141 Mr. Bigsby enumerates some of 
“the more conspicuous literary and other honours 
conferred upon himself,” and adds :— 

“ He has also been made a Knight of the Golden Militia 
of Rome, and a Count Palatine of the Lateran; Chevalier 
| d’Honneur de l’'Ordre Souverain du Temple ; the Grand 
| Maitre Conservateur de l’Ordre Impérial Asiatique de 
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Morale Universelle; and a Commandeur Baron de l’Ordre 
Noble d’Epire .. . In 1864 he was appointed an Honorary 
Colonel and Aide-de-Camp in the ‘Armée Chrétienne 
@'Orient,’ a force organised in 1862 under a decree of the 
*« Junte Gréco-Albanaise,’ or ruling body representing a 
large portion of the populations of Albania, Epirus, Thes- 
saly,” &c, 

Now, as Colonel Count Bigsby describes him- 

+ we 4 

self as “Grand Maitre Conservateur de l’Ordre 


Impérial Asiatique de Morale Universelle,” surely | 


he is the most fitting person to give some in- 
formation about this order! What sovereign 
named or appointed him “ Grand Maitre Con- 
servateur” of this Imperial Asiatic Order? Or 
did he appoint himself, at the suggestion of some 
foreign wag ? 

I presume that the “Grand Maitre Conser- 
vateur,” who also describes himself as a “ Com- 
mandeur Baron de l’Ordre Noble d’Epire,” will 
be able to give some particulars relative to this 
Noble Order of Epirus. I confess that I have 
some doubts respecting these two orders and the 
Grand Mastership of the former one, when I see 
them borne by an individual who describes him- 
self asa knight of a non-existent order, viz., the 
Golden Militia of Rome. The Pope alone creates 
Counts of the Lateran. Did Colonel Bigsby re- 
ceive his patent as Count of the Lateran from the 
Pope ? Patents of the extinct order of the Golden 
Militia were sold in Paris some years ago by a 
sot-disant Count de Viala, who dealt in forged 
diplomas of various orders of knighthood, and 
who carried on a flourishing business until he fell 
into the hands of the police. The Times of Sep- 
tember 3, 1858, quoting from the Droit, says of 
him :— 

“The man calling himself the Count de Viala was 
yesterday arrested, and in his lodgings were seized 
numerous false patents of knighthood, and about a dozen 
diplomas of learned societies. One of the patents was of 
the order of the Gilded Militia, or Golden Spur, which 
purported to be granted by the Duke de Sforzia (sic), a 
Roman prince; and which set forth that, in addition to 
the order, it conferred the title of Count. Others of the 
pretended patents were of the order of Malta and that 
of St. Gregory the Great. 

“The soi-disant Count de Viala has been recognised as 
a professional Greek who is well known both in Paris 
and at all the German watering-places. He had, at 
times, passed by the name of Count de Cassan, and has 
been condemned for cheating at cards.” ( Vide “N. & Q.” 
3r¢ §. iii, 342.) 

Can it be possible that the Grand Maitre Con- 
servateur, Colonel Count Bigsby, is one of Viala’s 
dupes ? ee 

From Count Bigsby’s publication I learn that 
there are other English members of this Imperial 
Asiatic Order of Universal Merit. 

At p. 152 is enumerated — 
om Peter John Faur de Salis-Soglio, Chevalier 
srand Croix de l'Ordre Impérial Asiatique de Morale 
Universelle ; Commandeur Baron de l'Ordre Noble 
d@Epire,” &c. 
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“The Reverend William Bentinck Latham Hawkins, 
M.A., F.R.S., Chevalier Grand Croix de Ordre Impérial 
Asiatique de Morale Universelle.”—P. 171. 

“ Joseph Henderson, Chevalier de l'Ordre Impérial 
Asiatique de Morale Universelle.”—P. 178. 

“ Elizabeth Hawkins, wife of the Reverend William 
Bentinck Latham Hawkins, M.A., F.R.S., Dame d’Hon- 
neur de 1 Ordre Impérial Asiatique de Morale Univer- 
selle.”—P. 180, 

“Richard Woof, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. (Town Clerk of 
Worcester), Membre Honoraire de l'Ordre Impérial Asia- 
tique de Morale Universelle.”—P. 186. 

Of course it is now only reasonable to expect 
that more detailed information will be given in 
“N. & Q.” either by the “Grand Maitre Con- 
servateur,” or by some of those whom he has 
enumerated as members of his order. It appears 
to me that distinct replies to the following ques- 
tions would be desirable :— 

1. When was the “Ordre Impérial Asiatique 
de Morale Universelle” first created, and by 
whom ? 

2. When did it cease to exist, and why? and 
at what period was it revived, according to the 
statement of the “ Grand Maitre Conservateur ” ? 

3. By what sovereign is this order conferred ? 

4. From what sovereign did Count Bigsby 
receive his appointment as ‘‘ Grand Maitre Con- 
servateur ” ? 

5. Are the patents of the gentlemen and of the 
lady whom Count Bigsby has enumerated issued 
by a sovereign or by the “Grand Maitre Con- 
servateur ” of the order ? 

G6. What is the amount of the fees, and to 
whom are they paid ? : 

7. What is the “Ordre Noble d’Epire”? When 
was it founded, and by whom; and also by whom 
is it conferred, and on what terms ? 

8. What is the exact meaning of this new term 
* Commandeur Baron” ? 

It would also be desirable to have some details 
respecting the badges and jewels and ribands of 
these orders. 

The qualifications necessary to obtain this 
Imperial Asiatic Order of Universal Merit, or 
rather, as Colonel Count Bigsby puts it, “ the 
passport to its honours” are singularly vague. Is 
it a “ chapter” of the knights, or is it the “Grand 
Maitre Conservateur”’ who decides what is to be 
understood by an “ action of éclat”? And what 
is the definition of an “action of éclat”? In the 
absence of any precise definition, it seems to me 
to be a sort of universal term, very proper for an 
order of Universal Merit. Thus Bill Sikes and 
Policemen XX. would hold exactly contrary ideas 
about an “ action of éclat,” and, moreover, Bill 
Sikes would believe it to be the direct act of 
“the Providence of a Divine Ruler” if he were 
to find the doors of a house and of the plate room 
open, and the servants asleep, and Policeman XX. 
off his beat! Again, Miss Nightingale and the 
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Guardians of St. Pancras would not be likely to 
ee in their opinion about the “ practice of 
virtue and benevolence.” Lex. 


P.S.—I may observe that Count Bigsby states, 
at p. 194 of his publication, that the late Sir Wil- 
liam Sidney Smith was a “ Knight Grand Cross 
of the Chapteral Order of Ancient Noblesse of 
the Four Emperors of Germany,” and of the 
“Order of Merit of the Lion of Holstein-Lim- 
bourg.” What are these orders? Do they exist, 
or had they ever any existence? Sir W. Sidney 
Smith was also, according to the same authority, 
a “Count Palatine of the Lateran,” and “ Knight 
of the Golden Militia of Rome,” and also, mirabile 
dictu, “ President and Founder of the Association 
of Knights Liberators of the White and Black 
Slaves in the Barbary States?’ Has any one ever 
heard of this order, and are there any “ Knights 
Liberators ” now living f 

Perhaps Count Bigsby will throw some light 
on the subject, as he is the authority for these 
statements, 


LASCELLES FAMILY. 
(4% S. v. 313, 385.) 


There can be no doubt the arms of Lascelles— 
the three red chaplets *—were in this case, as in 
many others, the cause rather than the effect of 
the incident of the legend ; therefore, the origin 
of the chaplets still remains a legitimate and 
interesting object of inquiry. They occur as a 
surcharge on the old barry coat of the second 
Greystocks—lords of Hinderskelf, now Castle- 
Howard, &c.—with which family the Lascelles 
were allied. Formerly in Escrick church, in stained 
glass, was a helmet with the crest, a maiden’s 
head with long flowing hair, bound with a chap- 
let (Church notes, Harl. MS. 1394)—this was 
probably Lascelles’. The Baron of Escrick, heir 
of Picot, died 1300, leaving four daughters and 
co-heirs, one bearing the somewhat rare name of 
Tiffany (notes from Inq. p.m. Isabel their mother, 
York vol. Archeol. Inst. 197, n.); but from the 
baron’s nephew, Sir Ralph, the line of Escrick 
was continued for four generations, ending with 
an heiress Margaret, married to Sir James Pick- 
ering of Winderwath. The same Sir Ralph’s 
younger son Walter founded the family of Stour- 
ton, Notts, existing in the time of Elizabeth. 
(Two very different pedigrees were recorded at 
the Visitations of this county, 1569 and 1614, both 
are given in Harl. MS. 1555—the latter only is 
of any value; and appended to another copy in 
Harl. MS. 1400, is an abstract of the family 


* The leadwork and treatment of arms in stained 
glass often occasion misconceptions: for instance, small 
charges, as fleurs-de-lis, appear to be on sable lozenges. 
The three chaplets are described in Burke’s Armory as 
“ 3 torteaux, each charged with a cinquefoil.” 





deeds.) But in this the Lascelles of Sowerby 
have been wrongly afiiliated, they must have been 
an early offshoot; and being feudally connected 
with the Vescis, and probably related, appear to 
have adopted the cross fleury of that family. The 
Visitation pedigree of this branch can be carried 
back two or three generations by wills in that 
valuable work Testamenta Ebor. They removed 
to Brackenburgh, and “ died out amid misery and 
distress in the seventeenth century” (2d. iii. 198, 
note), when fortune was raising the descendants 
of a remote scion, “John of 1315,” the first of the 
‘‘ Lascelles alias Jackson of Hinderskelf,” “thought 
to be a younger son out of the howse of Lascelles 
of Sourby and Brakenburgh” (Harl. MS. 1394), 
On the same page there is a note as to the arms 
considered to be borne without sufficient proof. 
The Lacelles of Normandy seem to have borne 
a single crescent. It occurs on the seal of Jean 
de Lacele, chr. (“ seigneur de Fresné-le-Buffart”) 
to a deed about 1220, concerning the right of the 
abbey of S. André Gouffern to construct a mill 
in the parish of Chancery. (D’Anisy's Chartes, 


| i. 457.) 





I have materials for much more, but do not 
wish to take up too much space. The name is 
generally spelt without the ss at an early date 
(see Pipe Roll, 31 Henry L.), sometimes Loncelles, 
I think Mr. Hetspy will find a place in Nor- 
mandy, or Brittany so called. In 5 Richard, 
Adam-fitz-Peter had a duel with Simon de La- 
cells, and recovered 24 carucates of land in 
Birkin (Pipe Roll, quoted in Thoroton’s Notts, 
iii. 306). A. 8. Extis. 

Brompton. 


I apprehend either your correspondent or 
Whitaker are in error in calling the Lacelles (?), 
who had the grant of Lartington, “ Robert”; it 
ought to be Roger. He had a son named Picotus, 
who had a son called Roger. This Sir Roger 
Lascelles, 26 Stephen 1141, was living at Kirkby 
under Kuowle Castle (now New Buildings), near 
Thirsk (see Dugdale). In a copy of a record of 
a verdict and judgment, 52 Henry IIT., before the 
Justices Itinerant of Yorkshire, wherein Roger, 
son of Isolde, was plaintiff, and Roger, son of 
Picote Lascelles, was defendant. See also a copy 
of a record “de Jurata et Assisis”’ for Yorkshire 
(7, 8, 9 Edward I. a.p. 1279), for a dispute about 
some land called Ulnesmote (now Woolmote) 
between the Bishop of Durham and Roger de 
Lascells of Kirkby Knowle Castle. Sir Roger 
died 1297, leaving four daughters co-heiresses. 
Kirkby Knowle passed to Sir Robert Constable 
through his wife Avicia, daughter of this Roger 
Lascelles. The Lascelles family became extinct, 
although the late Capt. Lascelles of Sowerby, 
near Thirsk, was reputed to be the representative 
of the family. EsoRAcuM. 
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“THE PROPHESIE OF MOTHER SHIPTON.” 
(4™ S. iii. 405, 609.) 
Two emendations in one of Mother Shipton’s 
alleged prophecies would make it run thus : — 
“ Between Calder and Aire 
Shall be great welfare ; 
Wren all the world is as lost, 
It shall be called Christ's Croft.” 

Another version of the last two lines appears in 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s English Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Phrases, which thus expresses them : — 

“ When all the world shall be aloft, | 
Then Hallamshire shall be God’s Croft.” | 

The earliest dated version seems to be the one | 
given in the Iter Lancastrense, written by the | 
Rev. Richard James in 1636, and printed by the | 
Chetham Society, Manchester, 1845-6. As will | 
be seen, the place of shelter is transferred from 
Yorkshire to a district within Lancashire and | 
Cheshire : — 

“ When all England is aloft, 

Then happy they whose dwellings in God’s Crofte ; 

And where thinke you this crofte of Christ should be, 

But midst Ribchester’s Ribble and the Dee.” 

The Rev. Richard Hollingworth, in his “ Chro- 
nicles of Manchester” (a MS. compiled in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and first 
printed in 1839), after speaking about “ that land, 
or province, lying between the rivers of Ribble 
and Mersey,” recites (at p.27) an “ould pro- 
phesy ” concerning it, viz. : 

“ When all England is aloft, 
Weel are they that are in Christ's Croft ; 
And where shud Christ’s Croft be, 
But betweene Ribble and Mersee.” 

A variation of this latter “prophesy” is given 

in Stonehouse’s History of Liverpool (p. 21): — 
“ Whenn all Engllande is aloft, 
Weel are theye yt are in Chrystt’s crosse ; 
And where shoulde Chrystt’s crosse be, 
But betwyxte ye Rybble and ye Mersé.” 

There is still another version definitely locating 
the asylum within Cheshire. It occurs amongst 
the “ Original Predictions of Robert Nixon, the 
Cheshire clown,” or “ Palatine prophet,” as he 
is styled in Major Egerton Legh’s Ballads and 
Legends of Cheshire. It seems that, upon one 
occasion, after he had delivered himself of sundry 
foreshadowings of “ wars and rumours of wars,” 
“one asked Nixon where he might be safe in | 
those days?” The seer promptly replied : — 

“ In God's Croft, 
Between the rivers Mersey and Dee.” 

For the benefit of the readers of “ N. & Q.,” in 
case all England should be aloft (i.e. in a state 
of conflict and confusion) in their days, the future | 
sanctuary, or “city of refuge,” is at present a 
farm or estate known as “ God’scroft Hall,” and 
comprises seventy-four statute acres of as fine 


| in other parts of the kingdom. 


total correspondents for helping to 
such dreadful sentiments. 


| distance are two stations, Frodsham and Helsby, 


at either of which the seeker of repose may con- 

veniently alight in case railways continue the 

safest mode of travel. Joun Hieson. 
Lees, near Oldham. 





CoqvuIL_E (4 vy. S. 380.)—I have seen the wit- 
ticism of these lines expressed differently, though 
where I cannot recollect. I think it most pro- 
bable that Coquille was the author of these. He 
was an eminent lawyer and learned writer in the 
time of Henry IV. of France. The verses may 
thus be translated :— ; 

“The golden age, as we are told, 
Saw crosiers wood, and bishops gold : 
The rule is changed, though not for gocd; 
The crosier’s gold, the bishop wood.” 


F. C. H. 


“ Rentrer dans sa coquille ; ¢’est-a-dire, se retirer d’une 
entreprise téméraire. 

“A qui vendez-vous vos coquilles? A ceux qui re- 
viennent de S.-Michel, ou de S.-Jacques; se dit aux 
vendeurs qui croient que les acheteurs ne connoissent pas 
le prix de ce qu’ils marchandent ; ou & ceux qui veulent 
tromper un autre aussi fin qu’eux. 

“ Vendre bien ses coguilles, faire bien valoir ses coquilles; 
pour dire, faire bien valoir ses denrées et son travail. 

“ Nous vendons bien nos coquilles, et n’en aura pas qui 
voudra,”— Dictionnaire des Proverbes francois, 1749. 


S. L. 


“ Turee JoLtty Post-BoySs DRINKING AT THE 
Dracon” (4% 8. vy. 402.)—I heard this song 
sung some forty years ago by a party of students. 
It seems to be better known in Yorkshire than 
The tune is quaint 
and old-fashioned, and the harmony effective. 
The words are here and there repeated to suit the 
stave, as indicated: below. I am not certain that 


| I remember all the stanzas of the song, but I 


recollect that it was not a long one :— 


Chorus—“ Three jolly post-boys drinking at the 
Dragon (bis), 
And they determined (three times) to 
finish out the flagon. 


“* Wine cures the gout, the cholic, and the phthysic (bis), 
And for all human ills (three times) the very best ot 
physic! 
Chorus—Three jolly post-boys, &c. (as above). 
“ He that drinks and goes to bed sober (bis), 
Fades like the yellow leaf (three times), 
And dies in October. 
Chorus—Three jolly post-boys, &c. 
“ He that drinks and goes to bed mellow (bis), 
Lives as he ought to live (three times), 
And dies a jolly fellow! 
Chorus—Three jolly post-boys,” &c. 
An apology may be deemed due to your tee- 
erpetuate 
M. 1. R. 


Tue Duxe or Monmoutn: Tue Man IN THE 


land as can be found in Cheshire. Within a short | Iron Masx (4 S, y. 291, 387.) —The argument 
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used by Voltaire against the possibility of this 
being the Duke of Monmouth, saved from execu- 
tion but condemned for life to a French prison, is 
as follows :—The Duke was publicly beheaded in 
1685, while the mysterious masked prisoner was 
at Pignerol in 1662, and afterwards removed to 


the Bastile, always under the care of the same | 
| lease in the archives of the archdiocese of Dub- 


man (S. Marc), who saw him die in 1704; and 


Father Griffet, who exercised the delicate office of | 


confessor to the prisoners in the Bastile, commu- 


nieated to the public the journal of the Bastile, | 


which certifies the dates. 
tionary, article “‘ Anecdotes.” 
Edinburgh. 


Srverve Mice (4" S. vy. 246, 368.) — Your cor- 


See Philosophical Dic- 
G. G. 


respondent C. Berseav can hardly be in earnest, | 


I think, in adopting the theory that mice sing 
only when in pain, because one singing mouse 
was found to be afflicted with worms, a not un- 
common trouble with animals, not unknown even 
to the young of the human race, but never, that I 
have heard, inducing any vocal efforts. Many 
years ago I had the opportunity of daily inter- 
views with a famous singing mouse at Clay Hall, 
Old Ford; and the most remarkable point in his 
singing was the cheerful manner in which he 
poured forth his lays. He would frisk about his 
cage, sing a few notes, then pick a little food and 
sing again. It was very noticeable that while 
singing the action of the jaw and the motion of 
the throat were precisely those of a bird. I should 
be glad to have a rational explanation of the phe- 
nomenon. Joun GREEN. 

Wallington, Surrey. 

[have seen the corpses of more than one of 
these murine songsters on the table of the late 
Professor Quekett in the College of Surgeons, He 
had no doubt that their musical talent was the 
result of a disease of the throat, probably induced 
by some phosphoric poison which had been laid in 
the house where they were found. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smirna. 


Kent, Sussex, Yorkshire, Berkshire, and Wilt- 
shire ; and suits at law for the recovery of these 
estates were instituted by John Angell of Dublin. 
He was buried April 4, 1827, in the burial-ground 
of St. Pulchre’s, Kevin Street, commonly known 
as “ the Cabbage Garden” (said to be a corruption 
of Capuchin Garden, on the authority of an old 


lin). The cemetery is now sadly neglected, and 
the tombstone, if one ever existed, is defaced. I 
cannot find any mention whatsoever of a Steno- 
graphical Grammar published by him, and think 
I have reason to doubt that a work with that title 
was ever printed. B. E. N. 

A copy of Mr. John Angell’s Stenography ; or, 
Shorthand Improved{ with dedication by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson], London [1759?), 8yo, is in the British 
Museum Library, 1043, 1. 8. 

CHARLES VIVIAN, 
41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Earty SnHortuanp (3 8S. ii. 9.) —At this 
reference Mr. Jonn Goven Nicwors writes, he 
cannot find any book on shorthand dated so early 
as 1562 enabling him to decipher some stenogra- 
phic lines by Gerard Legh. If Mr. Nicwoxs will 
aid me in getting at Mr. John Angel’s relatives 


| and library, I think we might unravel Gerard 


Legh’s symbols. I-know Mr. Angel had an Eng- 
lish manuscript work on Stenography dated 1331 
anno, besides many other rare books and manu- 
scripts. Timothy Bright, M.D., published his 
system of shorthand in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth and in the year 1588, A. B. 


Mattesre Cross wWoRN BY OFFICERS OF THE 


| GOrm Rreies (4™ S. vy. 295.)—In December, 1755, 


the 62nd regiment, or Loyal American Provincials, 
were raised in America ; in 1756, in consequence of 
the capture of the 50th and 51st regiments at 
Oswego, the regiment was numbered the 60th, 


| and, according to a book of sketches of uniforms 


Joun Ancert (4% S. y. 31, 108, 352) was in | 


1814 described as “shorthand writer and clerk of 
the Irish state lotteries.” 


He claimed to be the 


only son of John Angell of Chichester, in the | 


county of Sussex, who died in 1764; who was 


descended from Wm. Angell, fishmonger of Lon- | 


don, and first purchaser of Crowhurst (ob. 1629), | 


through Robert Angell his son, Sergeant of the 


Accatery to Charles I. and II., and who died at | 


Winterborne, co. Dorset, in 1684. He was born 
in 1742-3, and married Elizabeth 
He had two sons, John William, who survived 
him, and Charles Robert, who deceased in 1816. 
John Angell of Stockwell, co. Surrey (ob. 1784), 
devised all his lands and estates both real and 
personal to the male heir of Wm. Angell, first 
purchaserof Crowhurst—viz. the estates in Surrey, 





fob. 1816.) | 


in 1768, was then clothed in red. In December, 
1797, a fifth battalion was raised in the Isle of 
Wight, and added to the existing four battalions 
of the 60th. Four hundred men were drafted to 
this battalion from the additional companies of 
Hompesch’s mounted riflemen and light infantry. 
The battalion was placed under the command of 


Baron de Rottenberg, and under his directions ° 


formed into a rifle corps. The uniform wasgreen; 
the men wore moustachios, and were —a 
like the Jiiger corps in Germany. About [818 
the 2nd and 5th battalions were made into one, 
and called the Ist battalion; the 3rd and 4th 
were amalgamated, and called the 2nd battalion; 
the Ist being clothed in green, the 2nd in red. 
In 1824 the 2nd battalion was made a rifle corps, 
and in that year the regiment was named the 
“Duke of York’s Own Rifle Corps”; in 1830 
the title was changed to the “ King’s Own Rifle 
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Corps.” The pouch-belt worn by the Duke of 
York in 1824, as colonel-in-chief of the regiment, 
is still preserved by the Ist battalion (60th), and 
this belt bears a Maltacross. Ihave not been able 
to find a sketch or description of Hompesch’s rifle- 
men, but as the battalions of the 60th were suc- 


cessively made into rifle corps at different dates, 
and each was ordered to be equipped like the 5th | 


battalion originally formed with Hompesch’s men, 
I conclude that the present appointments of the 


60th are the same as those worn by Hompesch’s | 


regiment. I suggest that Hompesch, who was a 


Bavarian, adopted the badge of the Malta cross | 


either from the war medal then given to Bava- 
rian soldiers, and which was of that form, or else 


because he was a relation or connection of Ferdi- | 


nand de Hompesch, Knight of Malta, and who in 


797 became Grand Master of the order. 
H. A. St. J. M. 


Georere Vincent THE Artist (4 S. iv. 364, 
548; v.76.)—He was born in the latter part of the 
last century in St. ClementChurch Alley, Norwich 
(his father was a worsted manufacturer), and was 
educated at the Norwich Grammar School, the Rev. 
Edward Valpy being head-master. George Vin- 
cent imbibed the love-of art from his school-fellow 
John Berney Crome, and became a pupil of John 
Crome, Sen., together with the writer of this 
notice. Both came to London to pursue their 
studies. G. Vincent lodged in Newman Street. 
He adopted a style of great sweetness, and was 
rapidly rising into fame. About the year 1818 
he made the tour of Scotland. Some of his best 
pictures were from sketches made in that country. 


“ Spearing Salmon in the Highlands” was sold in | 


Norwich two years since. 

Soon after he painted two large pictures; one 
a “View of Greenwich Hospital,” the other 
“ Waterloo Bridge,” with numerous boats. Both 
these pictures were exhibited at the British Insti- 
tution, and considerably raised his fame as an artist ; 
and he then incurred expenses which plunged him 
into difficulties from which he never extricated 
himself, and died in 1830, 

There is a capital specimen of his landseapes in 
the possession of Mr. Norgate, Hellesdon, near 
Norwich ; also a small picture principally cattle. 
An upright picture of a “ Farm Yard” was in the 
collection of the late J. Muskett of Norwich. Mr. 
Birkbeck, Stoke, near Norwich, has a beautiful 
specimen —‘‘Scene on the River Yare,” near 
Bishop's Bridge. Several of his earlier produc- 
tions are in various parts of the county of Norfolk. 

J.B. L, 

Mousehold Heath, Norwich. 


Fryke’s Voyages to the East Indies, “done out of 
Dutch by S. L.,” 1700: — 
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“As for our ship, we were forced to swaddle it with a 
| four-double cable rope, lest it should have split by the 
violence of the waves,”—p. 141. 
Is this the nautical term for the process called 
“ undergirding,” Acts xxvii. 17 ? 
In the same work I find the moat round a castle 
called “a graft.” Lex. 
Hoe Barssecu’p (4% S, vy. 382.) — Will the 
Editor permit me to supplement his remarks by 
suggesting that barbecue may have been originally 
barbe-queue (Eng. cue), and that thus the term 
| would not be limited to the cooking of a hog, 
whether by roasting or otherwise, but would ex- 
press the serving of an animal entire from tip to 
tail. Mr. Peter Brett did not confine this exercise 
of his art to hogs, and Webster informs us that 
| in America the term is applied to the roasting 
whole of the or and other /arge animals. In the 
Lay of St. Cuthbert, Ingoldsby sings :— 
“ And the barbecu’d sueking-pig’s done to a turn.” 
So that, according to him, the term is irrespective 
of séze also. W. B. C. 
Heratps’ Visrration 1x Waters (4 §, v. 
543.)—If F. R. M. 8. is in want of a copy of 
Lewis Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitation of Wales, 2 vols. 
{to, a copy may be heard of from Giwysie. 


Hapspure Faminy (4% S. vy. 421.)—Mr. A. 
W. Ward, Owen’s College, Manchester, has re- 
cently published in a small book two lectures upon 
the House of Austria; and if your correspondent 
H. were to apply to him, he would most probably 
| obtain the information he requires about the 
| Hapsburgs. G. G. R. 


Mrs. FitzHernert (4 S. y. 421.)—Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was the daughter of Walter Smythe of 
Brambridge, Hants, by Mary, daughter of John 
Errington. She was born July 26, 1756; and 
died at Brighton, where there is a monument in 
the R. C. Chapel to her memory, March 27, 1837. 
She had one sister only, Frances, married to Sir 
Carnaby Haggerston, Bart. She died in 1836, 
The present Sir Rowland Errington, Bart., is her 
grandson. Sir Charles Smythe, Bart., is the son 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s great-nephew. But your 
correspondent would be more likely to learn parti- 
culars respecting Mrs. Fitzherbert from the Moriers 
or Dawson Damers—the former family being de- 
seended from Mrs, Fitzherbert’s adopted child 
Horatia, daughter of Admiral Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour, who was, I believe, also her heir; and the 
Dawson Damers being descended from Horatia 
Seymour’s sister Mary-Georgiana. G. F. D. 


‘ OppRESSIVE Respectasriiity” (4 §, y. 399, 


grr | 450.)—I am obliged to R. H. S. for being at the 
To Swappte (4 S. i. 271, 377, 473; iv. 272, | 
370.)—I find a new application of this term in | 


trouble of mentioning my little book, The True Story 
of Lady Byron, as the original source of the phrase 
“‘oppressively respectable.” It was scarcely worth 
troubling you about so small a matter, but as 
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Scrutator (p. 430) claims to have originated the 
epithet, first using it in The Globe newspaper of 
April 17, 1869, I may just remark that the phrase 


really first saw the light in the January. 1867, | 


London letter of the New York Round Table— 
the writer of which I need not now speak of, 
other than to say that there are those who believe 
him to have been also the editor of The True Story 
of Lord and Lady Byron. But another corre- 
spondent, Maxrocneir, has “heard the phrase 
colloquially for many years”; so that the happy 
paradox, the brilliant witticism, which I thought 
possessed at least the merit of originality, is by 
this account only a wretched plagiarism. How- 
ever—and even in the face of this remembrance 
of many years—I am stubborn enough to claim 
the bantling until a parent who can show better 
“lines” appears upon the scene. §PIccaDILLy. 


Prostitution A Retierous Orprnance (4% S. 


v. 449.) — Mr. Hepworth Dixon might have | 
brought forward the Family of Love, or Ranters, | 


alluded to by Sir Walter Scott, in his Woodstock, 
ch. iv., and more fully ch. xxix. In the latter of 
these two passages Sir Walter, in a note, cites as 
authorities on the matter Edward’s Gangrena, 
Pagitt’s Heresiographia, and Ludovic Claxton’s 
Lost Sheep Found (the last named person being 
one of the leaders of the sect). Trusty Tomkins 
was one of this family. Erato Hits. 

Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 

Curtous Inn Stens: “Sturpy’s Castir,” 
“ Hopcrort’s Hort” (4% S. y. 338.)—The former 
inn probably derives its sign from a family of the 
name of Sturdy, who may have been interested 
in the parish of Tackley, in which the inn is 
situated, and the name of Castle may be merely a 
synonym of the word chdteau or hétel. In the 
adjoining parish of Wootton Mere is a similar 
wayside inn, called the “ Killingworth Castle.” 


The Killingworths were a family of some anti- | 


quity in that place. A local tradition refers the 
sign of the former to the circumstance of one 
— Sturdy murdering a man named Castle, just 
at the time or directly after the house was built; 
and states that the criminal was hanged for the 
murder between there and the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Shipton-upon-Cherwell. I remember the 
spot where the gibbet was formerly to be seen 
being pointed out to me when a boy by my father, 
who had been a curate of Tackley. 

Of “ Hopcroft’s Holt,” in the parish of Steeple 
Aston, I imagine this inn to occupy the site of an 
ancient hostelry in or near to some small wood, 
called in Saxon a “Holt,” and belonging to a 
family of the name of Hopcroft—a name yet 
existing in the neighbourhood. About four miles 
thence is a turnpike gate, on the Bicester and 
Enstone road, known as “ Cuckolds’ Holt” gate. 
From # memorandum on a document in my pos- 


session, an inn, probably the present “ White 
| Hart” close by, was, in the early part of this 
| century, called “ Cockles’ Holt.” 
JENNER MarsHAtt, M.A. 
Westcott Barton Manor, Oxon. 


Sr Witi1am Weston (4" S. v. 275.)—It is 
| probable that the discoloration of the old glass, 
| or want of knowledge in its restoration, may have 
| led Mr. Watxcorr to believe that the armorial 
shield of Sir William Weston, in a window of 
one of the prebendal houses in the Close of Chi- 
chester, bore originally “‘on a chief gules a cross 
sable,” in augmentation of the ancestral arms of 
the knight. The arms of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem were, I need hardly say, Gules a 
cross argent, and were borne er officio by Sir 
William Weston, A.p. 1540, and by his uncle Sir 
John Weston, a.p. 1477, as Lord Priors of the 
English Langue of that confraternity. 

The banner of Sir William Weston and the 
standard of his elder brother Sir Richard, who 
was not a Knight Hospitaller, are depicted in a 
MS. compiled a.p. 1510-1525, now in the College 
of Arms, and the bearings of their house are also 
to be met with in the Visitations, passim. The 
arms of this branch of the family were, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Watcort, Ermine on a chief 
azure, five bezants Weston; quartering Argent 
three camels statant sable—Camel. The crest, 
Saracen’s head couped at the shoulders proper, 
and bound with a fillet argent and azure. The 
motto, “ Ani Boro.” 

These remarkable words form the subject of an 
article in that learned and valuable publication 
the Herald and Genealogist, vol. v. p. 530. Dating 
from one of the last of the Crusades, the motto is 
a corruption of the Syriac Ani buroh, “I go,” “I 
am sped,” and was the death-cry of a Saracen 
chief slain by a Sir Hugh de Weston. 

In a copy of a communication from a great 
Syriac authority, Dr. William Wright, British 
| Museum, which is given in a note to the article 

in question, is adduced a very interesting his- 

torical parallel in the exclamation in Arabic of 

similar import uttered by the Caliph Ali when 

cut down by an assassin at Al Kfifar on the 15th 

| of Ramadhan, a... 40, corresponding with January 

| 19, a.v, 661, Fuztu Walldhi, “ I am sped, by God!” 

Accrre Hoe. 

DietaKE: Saxon Worn, Leac, Leen, Lake 

| (4" S. v. 315, 391.)—I find the word used in the 

| fine old ballad “The Three Ravens,” preserved 

by Ritson, from Ravenscroft’s Meliomata, London, 
1611 :— 

“ She got the dead knight on her back, 
And carried him to earthen lake.” 

No editor of ballad collections, so far as I can 
see, has attempted to explain that word, which 
clearly means field or burial-place. A recent 
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editor (John S. Roberts), by way of making the 
expression more intelligible to his readers, has 
changed the words “earthen lake” to Carthen 
lake. G. G. 

Edinburgh. 

ApranAM Cowley AND THE SECOND DUKE oF 
Bucxinenam (4 S, vy. 312, 411.)—My authority 
for the statement that Abraham Cowley acted as 
the “ best man” to the Duke of Buckingham on 
the occasion of his marriage to Mary Fairfax, the 
daughter of the great. Parliamentary general, is 
Markham’s Life of Lord Fairfax, p. 372. 

In the year 1657 we find that Cowley was 
created an M.D. at Oxford, and it is clear that 
the Duke of Buckingham continued his firm friend 
until the poet’s death at Chertsey in 1667. In 
1675 his grace erected a monument to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey, for which Bishop Sprat 
wrote the inscription. (Alumni Westmonasterienses, 
edit. 1851, pp. 110, 111.) 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

Brack Cow’s Mirix (4 §. v. 265, 371.)— 
Holland is a great dairy country, and, if I re- 
member right, the prevailing colour of Dutch 
cows is black and white. 

Joun Dunn GARDNER. 

Chatteris. 


Miscellaneous. 


Scholars and Divines such a critical edition of our 
Authorised Version as would have been executed long 
ago had this Version been nothing more than the greatest 
and best known of English classics, The editor assures 
us that the work has already cost several years’ severe 
and anxious toil; but is now so far advanced that the 
second portion, containing the Apocrypha and New Tes- 
tament, may be looked for very shortly; and the Pro- 
phetical Books, with the critical Introduction and its 
annexed Catalogue of various readings, in May 1871. 
After this notice of the nature and objects of the Cam- 
bridge Paragraph Bible, it is needless to say one word as 
to its great value and importance. 


The Star Chamber. Notices of the Court and its Pro- 
ceedings, with a few additional Notes of the High Com- 
mission, By J, Southernden Burn. 

Probably no one is better aware than the author of the 
present book that the history of the Star Chamber has 
yet to be written ; butin the meantime those who desire to 
know something of the constitution of this Court—the ex- 
tent of its power, and what a powerful engine it was in the 
hands of the Crown, will find much to interest and amuse 
them in Mr. Burn’s little volume, which will serve cer- 
tainly to whet the reader’s appetite for those fuller records 





which we hope one day to see issued under the authority 
of the Master of the Rolls. With this volume Mr. Burn 
concludes the occasional authorship in which he has in- 
dulged for the last forty years. In that time Mr. Burn 
has done good service to historical literature, not only by 
his work on Parish Registers, but by the untiring interest 
he has always manifested on the subject of their pre- 
servation, and the perseverance with which he has urged 
the duty of preserving them upon those in authority; 
and in bidding him farewell as an author we wish him 
many happy years of literary leisure. 
The Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose. Edited by 
J. Hannah, D.C.L., Warden of Trinity College, Glenal- 
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The Cambridge Paragraph Bible of the Authorised Eng- | 
lish Version. With the Text revised by a Collation of | 
its early and other Principal Editions. The Use of the | 
Italic Type made Uniform; the Marginal References 
remodelled ; and a Critical Introduction prefixed. By | 
the Rev, F. H. Scrivener, M.A., &c. dited for the 
Syndics of the University Press. Part I. Genesis to 
Solomon’s Song. (Rivington.) 

As everything calculated to facilitate the more intelli- 
gent reading and study of the Holy Scriptures is to be 
earnestly commended, the Syndics of the University Press 
deserve great credit for this attempt to supply biblical 
students and general readers with acopy of the Bible which | 
presents the arrangement of an unbroken text in para- 
graphs accommodated to the sense (the numerals, indicat- | 
ing the chapters and verses, being removed tothe margin) ; | 
with the broad distinction between the prose and poetical | 
portions of Scripture duly maintained, and with such 
pone of the Old Testament as are quoted in the New 
being marked by the use of open type. But these are not 
the only points which are calculated to render the work 
before us acceptable to the student, and convenient both 
for private and public reading. The text of all modern | 
English Bibles differs not inconsiderably from that of the 
original or standard edition of 161l—many of these 
changes having been made silently, and without any | 
authority. Again, the spelling in the majority of our | 
Bibles is variable and capricious, while many additions 

\ 


have in the same way been made to the alternative read- 
ings set in the margin of the Bible of 1611. Advantage 
has, therefore, been taken of the present opportunity to 
attempt the delicate and laborious task of supplying to 


mond. (Bell & Daldy.) 

This is a goodly little volume, worthy a place in every 
library if it were only for the poems of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, here first collected and identified, and for Dr, 
Hannah’s vindication of the mark which Raleigh’s poetry 
left on the literature of a most brilliant age. But the 
volume contains also Wotton’s Poems, and in a third 
part, Specimens of other Courtly Poets from 1540—Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, Lord Vaux and others down to 1650, 
James Marquis of Montrose—all carefully illustrated and 
indexed. 

Tut Loxpon Untversrry was opened on Wednesday 
by Her Majesty in the presence of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales and a large number of distinguished per- 
sonages, The day was an exception to the proverbial 
fine days with which the Queen’s name is now associated ; 
but what is far more gratifying, Her Majesty appeared 
in remarkably good health and spirits. 

Ar the Anniversary Meeting of the Literary Fund on 
Wednesday, under the able presidentship of Lord Duf- 
ferin, Mr. Godwin the treasurer made the gratifying 
announcement that the Society had, during the past year, 
given assistance in fifty-seven cases, the amount presented 
being 2255/. 

Lorp Hoveuron has been appointed a Member of the 
Historical Documents Commission. 

Mr. Bexsamin Ferrey, F.S.A,, ‘s this year the 
worthy recipient of the Royal Gold Medal, given by the 
Society of British Architects. 

Openixc or THE British Museum In THE EvEn- 
1nc,—* The British Museum (says The Globe) was open 
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to the public up to 8 p.m. for the first time on Monday 
last. Great will, of course, be the boon to the working- 
classes eventually, but at present they appear to be 
somewhat like emancipated slaves, and to require educa- 
tion to make them appreciate their newly-acquired privi- 
lege. The total number of men, women, and children 
who entered the Museum in the extra hours between six 
and eight was on the first day seventy-five.” 

SHAKESPEARE AND Bacon at THE Lonpon UNIVER- 
stry.—Our readers may remember that attention was 
called some time since in these columns (4* 8. iv. 287) 
to the fact, that Shakespeare had found no place among 
the statues which adorn the London University; and 
that, while Bacon was stationed in a corner by the Bur- 
lington Arcade, Jeremy Bentham is placed between 
Newton and Milton! This latter strange arrangement 
still continues; bat something is to be done for Shake- 
speare, “and as a temporary arrangement only, a cast 
of the Westminster Abbey statue will be placed in a 
niche facing the first flight of the grand staircase. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gerrtiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: 
ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY AND OBITUARY. 18 
Inpex TO Tue KOLLS OF PaRLIaMENT, 

U . Fol. 1am. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW. Nos. |, 2, 3, 
List OF JUSTICES OF PEACE CONFIRMED AT THE RESTORATION 
Last oF Orvicens CLAIMING THE Sixty THovsaxp Pounps 

GRANTED BY HIS MAJESTY FoR THE RELIEF OF HIS TRULY 

. AND INDIGENT PARTY. ‘to. 1663. 
y ) MARTYROLOGY. 1663. 

THOSK PERSONAGES WHO SUFFERED 

1687 TO 1666. 


3. 
by Starchy, Pridden and 


Davip LLoyp, Memorres OF 
FOR.. -ALLEGIANCE TO THEIR SOVEREIGN FROM 
Fol. _ 1668, 

J. M. Kewere, Saxons my Eyoiann: Oper of the English Com- 
monwealth tifl the Norman Con: juest. ols. 8v0. 

SURTEES SocreTy bas 
. Wills and Inventories of the Northern Counties, fr: 
at Durham. 
. The Townley Mysteries. 

5. Sanctuarium Dunelmense et Beverlacense 
. Finchall Charters. 

12. Coldingham Correspondence. 

14. Bowes’ Correspondence 

17. Correspondence of Dr apethow Hutton 

18%. Durham Household Boo Real! , 

71. cing the Rel jon of 1 

n. sof Ru. Barnes. 

%. 

31. 


a the Registry 


Bede Roll A - 9 Burnaby. 
Wanted by Edward Peacock, Feq. 


Jones's HisTrorRy oF BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

Nasa’s Hrsrory oF WORCESTERSHIRE 

Govuen's SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 

Ear. oF Happixeton’s Poems. 

SKELTON'S RHYMES ABOUT THE GIPSTES. 

Smart's DiaALoece OF THE ENGLISH GLPSIEs. 

Bewicx’s Quaprupens. First Edition. 

Wanted by Hr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


. Botterford Manor, Brigg. 


Potices ta Correspanvents. 


MAKROCHEIR. The titles of seventeen works by the Rt. H 
Disraeli will be found in The English Catalogue of Books 
Low's) 1835-1862. 

James Wewny Drxow. Jokeby, a burlesque, 
John Roby, author of the Traditions of Lancashire “a. 
vi, 257. 

SEXAGINTA. “Rich and P: vor ; or, Saint and Sianer 
Love Peacock. See“ N. & Q,” 3rd 8. xii. 172. 

Gronese Liorp. Yc our copy of The Second Spira [17507 
chap-book. For the fates Y oy the First, 
Boha's Lowndes, p. 

R. Troues. Tie Journal ofa Naturalist, is AR J. L. Knapp, F.1.8. 
and A.S., uuthor of Gramina Britannica, éto, 1 

Bisnor Rosert Apsor. We must confess toa misstatement in our 
last number @p. 446). George Abbot was the son of Sir Morris Abbot 
ond nephew of the Bishop Salisbury. We may ‘adda, that Wartha 

¢ daughter of the Bishop, me the. wife of Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
Judge of the Prerogative Court. 


n. Benj. 


Sampson 


was © 5 by Mr 
& Q.” and 8. 


* is by Thomas 


lis simply a 
Second, and Third Spira, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| one at 10/. Ife. 


baie 8S. V. May 14, ’70, 
= onceatnanemenaocatetiaiell 


F. R. a de Vigenere's translation of Livy, Paris, 627, appears 
to be very rar We cannot find a copy of it in the British ‘Museum, 
The only editions by this p Caertou translator known to us are those gw * 
1583, 1614, 1629, and 1637 





MODERN INVENTIONS.—That great invention the “Chronograph,” 
which times all the principal events of the day, and has superseded the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems likely to be ecli ipsed LY fame by 
that still more useful invention the “ Keyless Watch. act of ne 
key being required renders these Watches indispensable to the travelles 
the nervous, and invalids. The enormous number sent even by post t 
all parts of the world, is a convincing pre oof of their great utility. The 
prices range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of them are man 
tured by Mr. J. W. Bewson, of Old Bond ay and of the Steam Fag. 
tory, Ludgate Hill, London, who sends sty free for 2d. a most interest. 
ing historical pamphiet upon watch-ma 

“ Norges & Querizs” is registered for transmission abroad. 


THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUS-HOUSE 
NOTE PAPER. 
Manufactured and sold only by 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

192, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane. 
MANUFACTURED expressly to meet an universally experienced want, 
i. ¢. @ paper which shall in itself + a 8 perfectly smooth ae 
with total freedom from grease. ELLUM Wove CLUs- 
mouse Parer will be found to m3 od se peculiarities completely, 
being made from the best linen rags only, possessing great te: macity 
durability, and presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or 


steel pen. 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


*,* The Public are CAUTIONED against IMITATIONS of this incom- 
parable paper. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢ id., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with Hig gh Inner Flap, ls. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6¢. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 

colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), redneed to 4s. 6d. per ream, oF 
fs. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
or Address Dies, from 3s 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cxbinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., po © 
free. 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
\ has introduced an entirely new description of ARTTFICT 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so 
resemble the natura! teeth as not to be distinguished from the o1 
by the closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed ® 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped end sem 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—s2, Fleet Street. 
Consultations free. 
oat! d 
\ THITE AND SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY 
and BROWN’'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
aay years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the 
"The Original and only Genuine is Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 
1138, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 11/. lis. For a GENTLE 
warded at the International Exhibition for “Chea 
ness of Production.” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


—=« 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 











